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CHAPTER IL, 

WE measure time by its loss. Two years 
out of the very middle of a girl’s girlhood, 
looked forward to with the girl’s eyes, 
seems no doubt to fall but little short of an 
eternity ; looked back upon, which after all 
must be the only way to gauge its minutes, 
? it seems but a wave-beat on a shore, the 
| flight of a bird from north to south across 
the sky—nothing more. 

So at least it seemed to Mab and Joyce, 
j as exactly two years from the day on 

' which, with blithe hearts, they had deco- 

rated and generally turned upside down 

‘ their father’s study, they stood in the same 

room talking over what had been, what 
, Was, what was to be. 

Not with such light-tripping tongues as 

! heretofore, for this quiet, unpretending 

4 little room has grown to seem-—to Mab at 

| any rate—a solemn and holy place ; a place, 
!’ that is, sacred to solemn and holy memories, 
| ever since that terrible day on which, as 





she stood on the threshold awaiting her | 
father’s return, his dead body had “been | 
; brought past her into the house and laid 
~ the wis) in this room. 
i Mr. Shenstone’s sudden and awful death 





, was in the very prime of his manhood, his 
health, his wealth; he micht have ‘said 


—— 


the habit of indulging in frivolous solilo- 
quies: ‘soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years, take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry,” when lo, on a sud- 
den, alighting from his train at the end of 
a short, “pleasant journey, he took a false | 





Hf step, he fell heay ily upon the pion, he | 
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| had been a great shock to his family. He | 


with the fool of old time, had he been in | 
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struck his temple against an iron pillar as 
he fell, and went headlong into eternity. 

Mrs. Shenstone’s grief was of the vehe- } 
ment, hysteric kind. Its outward form of 
expression was the insistance upon the con- 
stant daily attendance of a local doctor, the 
constant daily communication with a 
London or Parisian dressmaker, an in- 
creased subscription to Mudie’s library, and 
incessant appeals for sympathy to everyone 
who went near her. 

Mab’s grief was of the silent, undemon- 
— kind. Its outward expression was 
nil. 

Joyce’s grief was of the healthy, 
vigorous kind common to girls of a healthy, 
vigorous nature, who know that fate, as it 
crosses their path, will come to them with 
both hands full—one of sorrows, one of 
joys—and are prepared to take heartily } 
whichever hand she offers ; to weep with 
a will if she holds out her left, to laugh 
with a will if she holds out her right. 
Joyce knew nothing of half measures; 
“thorough or nothing” had ever been her 

motto. Only next to her sunny good 
temper was her aptitude for deciding mo- 
mentous questions at a glance. ‘“ That is 
| why they are called ‘ momentous,’ they are j) 

to be decided in a moment,” she had once 
| | quaintly informed Frank Ledyard, when he 
| had on one occasion slightly demurred to 
herrapid decision on a matter of importance. | 

Somehow this habit of Joyce’s inspired 
people with confidence, not only in her 
capacity for arranging mundane affairs, but 
‘also in the mundane affairs themselves. 
| Things certainly could not be in a very 
desperate state, so people were apt to 
reason, when they admitted of such simple 
and easy solutions. 
| Even now, as she and Mab stood to- 
| gether in the dead father’s study discussing 
a serious + geen, Mab's nervous frown 
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slightly relaxed, and her deep-set eyes 
looked less cavernous, under the influence 
of Joyce’s cheery decisiveness of voice and 
manner. 

“Tt can’t be helped, Mab, so we'll just 
make the best of it. Mother's heart is set 
upon going to London, and getting into the 
vortex—whatever that means—and go she 
will. You have tried your hardest to keep 
her here, so also has Uncle Archie, so also 
Aunt Bell; very well, you see it can’t be 
prevented. So we must just look the thing 
well in the face, and make the best of it.” 

Mab sighed heavily. “If papa were 
here——” she began, but broke off 
abruptly. 

‘‘ If papa were here he would hold the 
reins and keep things straight,” said Joyce, 
taking up the broken sentence and com- 
pleting it. “He is not here,” here her 
voice hushed reverently, ‘so I will hold 
the reins instead, and keep mother out of 
mischief.” 

* Oh, Joyce!” 

“T mean it. I know what I’m saying. 
Someone must do it; you think it beyond 
your capabilities; I don’t feel it beyond 
mine——” 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Uncle Archie entered. He was elder 
brother toJoyce’s and Mab’s father: a small, 
thin, wiry-looking old gentleman on the 
down side of sixty. He had a perpetual 
frown on his forehead and a perpetual 
grumble in his eye ; his voice was grating, 
irritating. 

“Tf there’s one thing in the world I 
detest more than another,” he said rasp- 
ingly, ‘it’s the overweening confidence of 
very young people—of very young people.” 
The last sentence repeated with a pointed 
emphasis. 

Joyce looked up at him saucily. “ Poor 
Unele Archie,” she said pityingly, “ what 
has put you out now?” 

“ What has put me out? Is there any- 
thing in this house that doesn’t put me 
out, I should like to know? First one 
thing, then another. Nothing goes as it 
ought. I’ve been talking with your mother 
for the last half-hour.” 

* Ah—h—h !” 

* Reasoning with her I should have 
said, if anyone in this house had been 
capable of such a thing as reasoning ; but 
at any rate talking to her of her folly in 
breaking up her home here aud setting up 
an establishment in London, where she 
knows no one with an ounce of common 
sense in their heads,” 








“ But, Uncle Archie, no one has more 
than a pinch of that precious quality 
here. You know you said so only yester- 
day.” 

“No one, in fact, who can put two and 
two together with a certain result,” went 
on Uncle Archie, heedless of the inter- 
ruption. ‘“ But there, I might as well have 
tried to reason with a skein of silk. Any- 
thing more limp, more tangly than a 
woman's brain I can’t imagine.” 

* Poor old Uncle Archie!” again ejacu- 
lated Joyce softly. ‘ What a life Aunt 
Bell must have of it sometimes !” 

 T repeat——” 

“Oh, don’t!” 

Anything more limp and tangly than a 
skein of silk——” 

“ You said a woman’s brain just now.” 

“Than a skein of silk and a woman’s 
brain is beyond my conception. And now, 
on the top of it all comes this letter still 
further to worry me.” Here the old gentle- 
man put his hand into his pocket and drew 
out a letter. 

“ Why, that’s from Frank ! 
uncle,” cried Joyce. 

** Don’t be in such a hurry ; it’s addressed 
to me. But I want to talk it over with 
you. Come, sit down at this table.” Here 
Uncle Archie drew a chair close to the 
table and sat down. Mab crept out of her 
corner, and left the room without a word. 
Uncle Archie had taken the dead father’s 
chair. To her way of thinking, it should 
be kept empty and sacred to his memory 
for evermore. 

But Joyce without demur kneeled on the 
floor beside the old gentleman, looking up 
in his face. 

‘What can Frank have to say to you? 
Really he might have told me beforehand 
that he was going to write to you.” 

Really I see no necessity for his so do- 
ing,” said Uncle Archie snappishly. ‘“ This 
letter comes in consequence of a remark 
made by your mother in Mr. Ledyard’s 
presence,” 

“ Addressed to Frank, was it?” This 
was asked with a little show of nervous 
apprehension. 

“Really I’m not prepared to say to 
whom the remark was addressed. Your 
mother is in the habit—you may have 
noticed it before now—of speaking out 
whatever comes into her mind, irrespective 
of the person or persons she may be ad- 
dressing. No doubt it is a charmingly 
ingenuous and juvenile habit, and worthy 
of cultivation ; at the same time it is apt 
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to be slightly embarrassing to those on 
whose behalf it is exercised.” 

“Uncle Archie, please tell me word for 
word what my mother said to Frank about 
me.” 

“No, I couldn’t undertake to tax my 
memory so far; I will give you the general 
idea of her meaning. My own words you 
must allow me to use.” 

“ Oh, don’t take a hundred years over it.” 

To this remark Uncle Archie only raised 
his eyebrows. It hurried him on though a 
little. 

“Your mother intended to imply that 
you two girls were a very great anxiety to 
her (what she said doesn’t in the least 
matter). She was confident that Mab would 
some day degrade the family by starting a 
school for cookery at Shadwell—as though 
they had anything to cook there beyond 
red herrings !—or teach domestic economy 
in one of the Board Schools. And as for 
you, you were bound to make shipwreck of 
your life by some undesirable marriage, 
when, with your fortune and good looks, 
you might be areigning beauty for a season 
and a Duchess at the end of it.” 

“Did my mother say that? And kefore 
Frank? Two nights ago, I suppose ; when 
he was staying here !” 

“ Do you imagine I’m telling lies, young 
lady ?” 

* And did he hear her? Do you think 
he could have heard her, Uncle Archie?” 

“Not a doubt! To make sure that he 
should hear her she said it twice over, and 
I dare say would have gone over to his 
side and said it a third time right in his 
ear, if he had not shown he had heard it 
by taking his hat and saying good-bye at 
once.” 

“That was why, then, he went off in 
such a hurry that night to Cheltenham— 
and that is why he has written such short, 
unusual letters, I suppose! Uncle Archie, 
let me have that letter and read it all to 
myself, will you?” Here Joyce made a 
desperate effort to get possession of the 
letter. 

“Stop a bit! stop a bit!” said Uncle 
Archie, laying his hand flat upon the paper. 
“I don’t hand over my correspondence un- 
answered in that fashion. I'll give you the 
gist of it. In the letters of a young fellow 
at his time of life there’s always a lot to 
leave out that won’t be missed. Now don’t 
jog my elbow like that.” 

Uncle Archie adjusted his glasses, spread 
the letter in front of him, humm’d and ha’d 
a little bit more, and then proceeded to con- 





dense and expound it for Joyce’s benefit. 
It may be remarked in passing that Joyce 
contrived to secure a bird’s-eye view for 
herself of the said letter between the lapel 
of the old gentleman’s coat and the inside 
curve of his elbow, scrupulously verifying 
his condensations sentence by sentence as 
he read them. 

“Trusts I will pardon, —h’m, h’m— 

‘with respect to the remark made by Mrs. 
Shenstone the other evening. Is quite 
willing to admit she had a perfect right to 
make it; that in fact it is a remark that 
nine mothers out of ten might, in the 
circumstances, feel disposed to make ; but 
nevertheless it is a remark which he can- 
not with dignity pass over.’ H’m, yes, 
dignity is the word he uses. On his high 
horse do you see, Joyce.” 
‘Go on, Uncle Archie, I’m taking it all 
in.” 
* Don’t be in a hurry. I shall get para- 
lysis in my elbow-joint if you lean on me 
in that way—nine stone on a few inches of 
muscle is a little too much. Yes, well, 
‘ with dignity,’ as I said before, ‘he would 
like to direct my attention to the fact that 
his engagement to my niece had Mr. Shen- 
stone’s entire approval, that there was a 
distinct understanding between him and 
Mr. Shenstone that so soon as he (Frank 
that is) could secure by his profession an 
income of five hundred pounds per annum, 
Mr. Shenstone was to add another five 
hundred to it, and the marriage was to take 
place.’ Is that true, Joyce?” 

“Perfectly so. Go on.” 

“T’m not a locomotive! Well, ‘ this 
arrangement he is perfectly willing to con- 
sider annulled by Mr. Shenstone’s death ; 
he is also willing to admit that you are 
now through your father’s death in a very 
different position to what you were in 
when that arrangement was made.’ Well, 
of course, there he’s right. I suppose you 
and Mab will have each of you a steady 
income of a thousand a-year when some of 
the leases fall in next year?” 

Joyce left off jogging his elbow to utter 
an exclamation of astonishment. 

“You don’t mean to say that Frank sug- 
gests our waiting till he earns a thousand 
a-year by his profession ?” she asked, jump- 
ing to the conclusion, which showed on the 
unturned side of the paper. 

“ That is exactly what he does suggest, 
and he puts it on grounds which make it 
difficult for us to resist. He says ‘he makes 
this proposal not alone on the score of per- 
sonal dignity’ (high horse again!) ‘but 
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because he conceives that by deferring the 
marriage till he can double your income 
with his own, he best carries out the 
spirit of the arrangement made with your 
father at the time he was accepted by him 
as your future husband.’” 

Joyce drew a long breath, and got up 
from her knees. 

“Tt’s preposterous ; it’s ridiculous; it’s 
Quixotic!” she cried, her face flushing 
crimson. 

‘Humph. I call it sensible, matter-of- 
fact, judicious. I shall tell the young man 
when I answer his letter that I thoroughly 
approve the idea.” 

* And I shall tell him, when I write, 
exactly what I think of it! Why, he 
won’t earn a thousand a-year at his pro- 
fession for another ten years to come at 
the earliest. And now I’m twenty-one— 
why that would make me thirty-one! 
Fancy a bride at thirty-one! Oh, how 
dreadful !” 

‘“‘How’s this, young lady? Id no idea 
you were in such a tremendous hurry to 
get married !” 

“T’m not in the least bit in a hurry to 
get married, and if I were turned thirty- 
one I should be still less in a hurry; in 
fact, 1 wouldn’t marry at all at that ridi- 
culous age. But I’m surprised at you, 
Uncle Archie, encouraging anyone in such 
far-fetched, high-flown folly. Ishould have 
thought you would have put your foot at 
once on anything in the shape of romance.” 

“In my young days young women were 
not in the habit of throwing themselves at 
the heads of young men,” said Uncle Archie, 
pursing his lips and looking as sour as 
possible. Defence with him always took 
the form of aggression. 

“You had post-horges and Gretna Green, 
notwithstanding.” 

“T’m not an antediluvian. 
twenty years before my time.” 

“As if twenty years, more or less, mat- 
tered on the other side of sixty! Good-bye 
for the present, Uncle Archie, I want to save 
this post. It is not of the least conse- 
quence what you say to l’rank, I shall tell 
him right out what I think of the whole 
thing.” 

Uncle Archie wheeled round in his chair 
and faced her. ‘‘This is the young lady 
who felt confident she could hold the reins 
and keep others out of mischief,” he said, 
taking off his glasses so that she might 
feel the irony of his eye as well as of his 
tongue. 

Joyce paused with her hand on the door 
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handle. “Exactly, Uncle Archie ; that is 
what I’m bent on doing now. I won’t let 
you, or Mab, or mother, or Frank, make 
yourselves ridiculous—any one of you— 
try as hard as you will.” 
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JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S “VIRGINIUS ” 
AND ‘* THE HUNCHBACK.” 


IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 


JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES was born 
on the 12th of May, 1784, in Cork. His 
father, James Knowles, was nephew to 
Thomas Sheridan, and first cousin to the 
author of The School for Scandal. For 
upwards of twelve years James Knowles 
was master of a prosperous school in the 
southern capital of Ireland. Towards the 
end of that period he quarrelled with his 
patrons regarding political opinions, when, 
the number of his pupils gradually di- 
minishing, he was obliged to seek his 
fortunes elsewhere. At this time the 
future dramatist, James Sheridan Knowles, 
was in his ninth year. In youth he gave 
promise of the talents which distinguished 
his maturity. Before reaching the age of 
thirteen he wrote a drama, which he and 
his companions acted in his mother’s draw- 
ing-room; and two years later he com- 
posed The Welsh Harper, a ballad which 
subsequently became exceedingly popular. 

His intellectual gifts received no en- 
couragement from his father, a pedantic 
pompous little schoolmaster, who sported 
a gold-rimmed eyeglass and lived to write 
a dictionary; but were fostered by the 
appreciation of his mother and the praise 
of his friends, amongst whom he could 
reckon William Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, 
and Samuel Coleridge. These three dis- 
tinguished men treated him with kind- 
ness. Hazlitt, then a struggling artist, 
painted his portrait ; Lamb criticised his 
efforts; and Coleridge lectured him on 
poetry. Before he was sixteen a crisis 
came in his life. His mother, who had been 
his literary confidant and trusted friend, 
died, and James Knowles shortly after- 
wards married again. In consequence of this 
change the lad soon became aware that his 
father’s house was no longer his home; there- 
fore, leaving it in indignation, he sought in- 
dependence. In maintaining this resolution 
he was aided by Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
who obtained a place for him in the Stamp 
Office. 





Subsequently Sheridan Knowles served 
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as ensign in the Wiltshire Militia, from 
which he was transferred to the Second 
Tower Hamlets. At this time an incident 
happened in his life which savoured more of 
romance than reality. Dr. Willan, a bene- 
volent old gentleman who had realised a 
considerable fortune, and enjoyed an exten- 
sive practice, taking a fancy to the young 
ensign, conceived the idea of adopting him 
as his son, and training him for the medical 
profession, that he might eventually suc- 
ceed him. For a while Sheridan Knowles 
hesitated t> accept this generous offer, 
having no vocation for the study of medi- 
cine, and fearing that his obligations might 
hamper his independence. However, 
conscious of the benefits it promised, and 
urged by the solicitations of friends, he 
eventually accepted Dr. Willan’s proposal 
with gratitude. 

He therefore read, studied, and visited 
patients under the guidance of his patron ; 
and vaccination being introduced at this 
period, he became one of its earliest sup- 
porters and most earnest advocates. Pre- 
sently the Jennerian Society, contemplating 
the appointment of a resident vaccinator, 
Knowles obtained the post through the in- 
fluence of Dr. Willan, who likewise pro- 
cured him the degree of doctor of medicine 
from the Aberdeen University. 

Before he had reached his twenty-fifth 
year he was established resident inoculator 
to the Jennerian Society, at a salary of two 
hundred pounds a year, with a house in 
Salisbury Square. Working with ardour in 
his new pursuit, he was instrumental in 
abating the scourge of small-pox and rescu- 
ing many lives. But the enthusiasm with 
which he laboured did not blind him to 
his unsuitability for the profession he 
had adopted. Instead of possessing the 
sober disposition becoming a physician, 
Sheridan Knowles had the temperament of 
an artist. His jaunty step, careless air, 
and smiling face lacked the gravity, con- 
centrativeness, and reserve becoming a 
medical man. Nor was his heart in the 
work he performed. The drama was 
seldom a)sent from his thoughts in leisure 
hours, and, notwithstanding his busy life, 
he found time to write, and take part in, a 
five-act tragedy called The Spanish Story. 
Fired by the commendation bestowed on 
this composition, he resolved to abandon a 
profession which had never been congenial 
to his taste, and to follow a calling which 
apparently promised renown. He was wise 
enough to understand that, before writing 
for the stage, he must obtain practical 





knowledge of its requirements ; therefore 
he resolved to become an actor. He im- 
mediately communicated his determina- 
tion and ambition to his generous friend, 
Dr. Willan. ‘I wish to be independent,” 
he said. “I will write for the stage, and 
make a name and fortune for myself. I 
will go to the provinces and practise, and, 
when I am fit fora London audience, I will 
come back to you. Some worthy fellow 
will be the better for the position which I 
have held so long, and for which I have no 
liking, though I have tried to gratify 
you.” 

Good Dr. Willan was distressed at this 
resolve, but believed his pupil’s love for the 
stage to be merely a passing fancy. ‘ Fare- 
well, my boy,” he said at parting from 
him. ‘TI hope you will soon be back with 
us. Remember this is your home. I 
begin to wish for rest. House, patients, 
carriage, all are here ready for you. Take 
your fancy out, and come back soon.” 

Leaving London, Sheridan Knowles 
began his career as a player in Bath, 
from whence he journeyed to Dublin. 
Here his uncle by marriage, the Rev. 
Peter Le Fanu, strove to combat his resolu- 
tion of adopting the stage, by recommend- 
ing other pursuits where his talents would 
find due recognition. But, being unable 
to dissuade him from his intentions, Mr. 
Le Fanu threw open his doors to his kins- 
man, who had frequent cpportunities of 
giving proof of such dramatic powers as 
he possessed to fashionable gatherings 
assembled in the clergyman’s drawing- 
rooms. He speedily made many friends in 
the Irish capital, espacially amongst the 
collegiaus, who, impressed by his elocution, 
frequently accompanied him in numbers to 
Phoenix Park, that they might hear him 
deliver Shakespearian soliloquies. 

He eventually made his débiit as Hamlet, 
at Crow Street Theatre, but his repre- 
sentation of the melancholy Prince being 
unsuccessful, no engagement followed. He 
therefore left Dublin, and joined Smithson’s 
company, then playing in Wexford. Here 
he acted as a general utility man in the 
five-act tragedies and romantic dramas, 
which delighted audiences in the early part 
of this century. Alternately he was a lover 
in doublet and hose ; a villain in cloak and 
vizard ; and an entr’acte singer, whose vocal 
powers gained vast applause. His perform- 
ance of a lover’s part was not, however, 
confined to the creaking boards of Smith- 
son’s stage ; for amongst the company were 
two young Scotch lasses, named Maria and 
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Catherine Charteris, with the elder of 
whom he became enamoured. The for- 
tunes of each were equally poor, but both 
were rich in hope, and the world lay all 
before them. Sheridan Knowles wooed ; 
Maria Charteris was won; and they were 
married on the 29th of October, 1809. 

Soon after their union they left Wexford 
and joined Cherry’s company in Waterford, 
which numbered amongst its members 
young Edmund Kean, then in his twenty- 
first year. The great tragedian was then 
struggling with fate, and striving for fame. 
He had frequently played on the same night 
the parts of King Richard the Third and 
harlequin ; and on other nights Douglas, 
in Hannah More’s tragedy of Percy, and 
The Monkey in La Perouse. He had more- 
over counterfeited the pangs of remorse as 
Macbeth, whilst suffering keen pains of 
hunger. Sharing his friendship and ad- 
miring his abilities, Sheridan Knowles con- 
ceived the idea of writing a play for him, 
and accordingly produced a drama called 
Leo, or the Gipsy, in which Kean played 
the hero. The piece being received with 
great favour, was considered by the chief 
actor so suitable to his capacities, that 
years after he was anxious that his first ap- 
pearance before a London audience should 
be made in the character of Leo. From 
Waterford Knowles travelled to Belfast, 
where, at the request of his new manager, 
Mr. Montagu Talbot, he wrote another 
piece, Brian Boroihme. Becoming a favour- 
ite with the town, it was continually played 
during the season. For this successful 
drama Mr. Montagu Talbot paid him the 
sum of five pounds. 

Feeling somewhat disgusted with his 
profits as an author and weary of his life 
as a player, he was anxious to secure some 
other means by which he might earn an 
independence for himself, his wife, and 
his new-born child. A certain clergyman 
named Groves, who had constantly attended 
the theatre, hearing of his desire, offered 
him the post of master to a public seminary. 
This he accepted with gratitude, and his 
salary, aided by fees for tuition, soon 
secured him a comfortable competence. 
He subsequently opened a school of his 
own, and here and in Glasgow, to which 
town he subsequently moved, he con- 
tinued a teacher for many years. His 
love for dramatic composition survived the 
drudgery of his calling. Before leaving 
Belfast he had written a tragedy, Caius 
Gracchus, which had been produced in that 
city, and, according to the News Letter, 





received “the rapturous plaudits of a 
crowded house.” He carried the play 
with him to Scotland, and awaited a proper 
opportunity for its production. This 
seemed to present itself when Edmund 
Kean, making a tour of the provinces, 
visited Glasgow. 

Since Sheridan Knowles had last seen 
him, Edmund Kean had made his appear- 
ance at Drury Lane, and electrified London 
audiences by the brilliancy of his genius. 
He who had wanted bread, and con- 
sorted with inferiors, now possessed riches 
and was courted by the great. He who 
was unknown had become famous. Crowds 
applauded and critics praised him; he 
could experience poverty or dwell in 
obscurity no more. Full of delight and 
expectation, Sheridan Knowles, taking 
with him the manuscript of Caius Gracchus, 
hastened to greet and congratulate his old 
friend and fellow-player; but Edmund 
Kean received him with a sense of the 
difference now marking their positions, 
and when the poor schoolmaster offered 
the successful actor his play, the latter 
loftily replied that he had a dozen tragedies 
already awaiting his decision. The morti- 
fied author replied that none might be found 
equal to his; when Kean made answer that 
if Caius Gracchus was left it would receive 
his attention. Hurt by the manner of his 
reception, Knowles refused to act on this 
suggestion, and, putting the manuscript in 
his pocket, bade the player farewell. 


The pain of disappointment was over-— 


come in the drudgery of school life ; visions 
of fame were lost sight of in pursuit of 
commonplace duties. Another year passed, 
and once more the great Edmund Kean was 
announced to appear in Glasgow. Pro- 
bably conscience had smitten him since his 
previous visit, for nowhe called on Sheridan 
Knowles, behaved with friendliness, and 
suggested that he should write a play on the 
subject of Virginius, for the production of 
which at Drury Lane he promised to use 
his influence. Delighted at this proposal, 
the schoolmaster’s dreams of success re- 
turned to him, and he resolved to pro- 
duce a great tragedy. Thirteen hours 
daily were spent in teaching, but such odd 
moments as he could spare were devoted 
to dramatic composition. If the Muses 
deigned to visit him whilst he was in the 
school, he rushed away to inscribe their in- 
spirations on the first piece of paper which 
presented itself; and once, indeed, the 
poetic phrenzy seizing him when he was 
engaged in explaining a problem in arith- 
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metic, he wrote some lines on a slate, after- 
wards promoted to the dignity of a relic, 
and preserved with conscious pride by the 
playwright’s admiring spouse. 

At the end of three months Virginius, a 
tragedy in five acts, was completed, and 
the author awaited the rewards of fame 
and fortune due to his efforts. But, alas, 
fresh disappointment attended him. On 
communicating with Edmund Kean, the 
latter informed him that a play on the same 
subject, in which he was to represent the 
part of Virginius, had already been accepted 
at Drury Lane. This was a cause of bitter 
vexation and sore distress to the poor 
schoolmaster. Fortune apparently frowned 
on his most earnest endeavours. His keen 
depression, however, relaxed with time, 
and was presently vanquished ; for, taking 
heart of grace, the author succeeded in 
having his tragedy produced in the Glasgow 
Theatre. Though indifferently played it 
was received with applause, and was re- 
peated for fourteen consecutive nights 
before crowded audiences. 

Amongst others who witnessed it was a 
certain Mr. Tait, a friend of Macready’s ; 
and Tait, being impressed by the op- 
portunities which the character of Vir- 
ginius afforded, immediately wrote to the 
great actor concerning the tragedy. He 
described the author, as Macready records 
in his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” as a man of 
original genius, in whose fortunes many of 
his fellow citizens were interested. ‘It so 
happened,” writes the actor, “that I had 
undergone the reading of two or three 
tragedies when late at Glasgow, and it was 
with consequent distrust that, to oblige a 
very good friend, I undertook to read this. 
Tait was to send the manuscript without 
delay, and I looked forward to my task 
with no very good will. It ivas about three 
o'clock one day that I was preparing to go 
out, when a parcel arrived containing the 
letter from Tait and the manuscript of 
Virginius. After some hesitation I thought 
it best to get the business over, to do at 
once what I had engaged to do, and I sat 
down determinedly to my work. The 
freshness and simplicity of the dialogue 
fixed my attention. I read on and on, and 
was soon absorbed in the interest of the 
story and the passion of its scenes, till at 
its close I found myself in such a state of 
excitement that for a time I was undecided 
what step to take. Impulse was in the 
ascendant, and snatching up my pen I 
hurriedly wrote, as my agitated feelings 
prompted, a letter to the author, to me 





then a perfect stranger. I was closing my 
letter as the postman’s bell was sounded up 
the street, when the thought occurred to 
me, what have I written? It may seem 
wild and extravagant ; I had better recon- 
sider it. I tore up the letter, and sallying 
out hastened directly to my friend Procter’s 
lodgings, wishing to consult him and test 
by his the correctness of my own judgment. 
He was from home; and [I left a card re- 
questing him to breakfast with me the 
next day, having something very remark- 
able to show him. After dinner at a 
coffee-house I returned home, and in a more 
collected mood again read over the im- 
passioned scenes, in which Knowles has 
given heart and life to the characters of 
the old Roman story. My first impressions 
were confirmed by a careful re-perusal, and 
in sober certainty of its justness I wrote my 
opinion of the work to Knowles, pointing 
out some little oversights, and assuring 
him of my best exertions to procure its 
acceptance from the managers, and to 
obtain the highest payment for it. I have 
not preserved a copy of my letter, but its 
general purport may be guessed from the 
reply to it, which is here verbatim. 


“** Glasgow, 20th April, 1820. 

*¢¢ My DEAR SiR,—For bare sir is out of 
the question—I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for the most kind, I must not 
say flattering, though most flattering, letter 
that you have written to me. Really I 
cannot reply to it in any manner that will 
satisfy myself, so I shall only once for all 
repeat, I thank you ! and feel as if I should 
never forget the opening of a correspon- 
dence with Mr. Macready. You must 
have a very warm heart. Do not think, I 
entreat you, that because I express myself 
imperfectly —very imperfectly—there is 
any deficiency where there ought not 
to be. 

“¢T have but a few minutes, I should 
say moments, to write. All your sugges- 
tions I have attended to; I believe so, and 
if I have not I fully propose to attend to 
them, except so far as the word ‘“‘squeak” is 
concerned ; that word I know not how to 
lose for want of a fit substitute—the smallest 
possible sound. Find out a term and make 
the alteration yourself; or if you cannot 
and still wish an alteration, do what you 
like. I don’t care about it, I merely sub- 
mit the matter to you. Oh, I have for- 
gotten the word “cheer.” What shall I do 
also in the way of finding a substitute for 
that word ? 
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“*T cannot stop to write anotherline, I 
am very much your debtor, and truly 
“Your grateful, humble Servant, 
“J. S. KNow es.” 


This letter, eminently-characteristic of 
its simple-hearted writer, pleased Mac- 
ready greatly, and being enlisted in 
Knowles’s interests, he urged the manager 
to accept the tragedy. In this regard he 
encountered no difficulty, and accordingly 
the characters were promptly cast, Macready, 
Charles Kemble, and Miss Foote sustaining 
the principal parts. Macready’s enthusiasm 
concerning the tragedy was unbounded ; 
he read it to the company, and arranged the 
action and grouping of the crowds. “My 
heart was in the work,” he writes, “so 
much so that it would seem my zeal ran 
the risk of outstripping discretion, for it 
was made a complaint by Egerton that 
‘the youngest man in the theatre should 
take on him to order and direct his elders.’ 
Ono Faweett’s report of this to me, I 
directly made the amende to Egerton, 
apologising for any want of deference I 
might have shown to my brother actors.” 

Day and night the images Virginius pre- 
sented were hefore him, whilst “every 
vacant hour was employed in practice to 
give smoothness to those pathetic touches, 
and those whirlwinds of passion in the 
part, which in the full sway of their fury 
required the actor’s self-command to ensure 
the correctness of every tone, gesture, and 
look.” 

Rehearsals hed been carefully super- 
intended, and the final preparations made, 
when the manager was alarmed one morn- 
ing on a demand heing made by George 
the Fourth for sight of the manuscript, 
which had already passed the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office. This being complied with, 
the royal decision was awaited with fear 
and trembling. However, the tragedy was 
returned the next day, merely having 
some passages on tyranny erased, which His 
Majesty feared would bear too personal a 
significance. 

On the 17th of May, 1820, Virginius was 
produced for the first time. Great expec- 
tations concerning its merits were enter- 
tained by the town, and a crowded house 
gathered to witness the performance. And 
in the pit sat Sheridan Knowles, by turns 
radiant with hope and dejected by fear. 
The first act fell flat on an audience filled 
with high anticipations ; even the second 
act failed to affect the house, principally 
because Charles Kemble, who suffered from 





a.cold, could scarce be heard ; but, suddenly 
regaining his voice, in the third act he 
aroused interest and gained applause. Mac- 
ready, inspired by enthusiasm, acted with 
unusual fervour. In the character of Vir- 
ginius, to quote the Times of the follow- 
ing morning, “ he touched the passions with 
amore masterly hand, and evinced deeper 
pathos than on any former occasion.” 
Interest now deepened to enthusiasm ; 
cheers greeted the conclusion of every act; 
sobs and exclamations attended the great 
catastrophe where Virgirius stabs his 
daughter, and the curtain fell on a house 
excited by terror and delight. 

The tragedy took the town by storm. 
“Peals of approbation,” says the Euro- 
pean Magazine, “attended the announce- 
ment of this successful tragedy.” It was 
played for fourteen nights, and was re- 
ceived next season with unabated interest. 
Knowles was advised to have it printed 
immediately, that he might reap remunera- 
tion from its sale, To aid him in this 
respect Macready called on his friend John 
Murray, and requested that he would publish 
Virginius. Mr. Murray promised he would 
give it his consideration, but acting on the 
advice of his reader, the Rev. H. Milman, 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul’s, he returned 
the manuscript in a few days with thanks. 
Knowles then offered it to Ridgway, oi 
Piccadilly, who at once accepted it, and in 
the course of a couple of months it passed 
into several editions. It was dedicated to 
Macready in the form of a letter, which ran 
as follows : 

“My DEAR Sir,—What can I do less 
than dedicate this tragedy to you? This 
is a question which you cannot answer, but 
Ican. I cannot do less; and if I coulddo 
more I ought and would. 

“T was a perfect stranger to you; you 
read my play, and at once committed your- 
self respecting its merits. This perhaps is 
not saying much for your head, but it says 
a great deal for your heart ; and that is 
the consideration which above all others 
makes me feel happy and proud in sub- 
scribing myself, 

“ Your grateful Friend and Servant, 

“JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES.” 





Receiving the first copy of Virginius on 
a certain Saturday in May, the author re- 
solved on personally presenting it to the 
dedicatee. No opportunity for the accom- 


plishment of his desire presented itself on 
that or the following day, and as Knowles 
had arranged to leave town on Monday 
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morning, he sought Macready on Sunday 
evening at the house of Sir Robert Kemeys 
in Park Lane, where the actor was dining. 
Before dinner ended, Macready | was in- 
formed by a servant “a person” wanted 
to see him. ‘ Utterly ignorant,” writes the 
tragedian, “of any business that anyone 
could have with me I was a good deal em- 
barrassed; but Sir Robert very good- 
naturedly relieved me by saying, ‘You 
had better see the person, Mr. Macready’ ; 
and accordingly I went into the hall, where 
to my astonishment in the dusk ‘of the 
evening, I distinguished Knowles. ‘How 
are you?’ was his greeting. ‘Good Hea- 
vens, Knowles, what is the matter? You 
should not have come here to me,’ was my 
hasty remark. ‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ 
he replied, ‘1 am going out of town in the 
morning, and I wished to give you this 
myself. Good-bye,’ thrusting a parcel into 
my hand and hurrying away. Putting it 
into my pocket without looking at it, I 
returned in some confusion to the dinner- 
table. When I reached home I found the 
packet to contain the printed copy of 
Virginius, dedicated to myself, and a note 
sent after to my lodgings, expressive of 
his regret for intrusion on me, and evi- 
dently under wounded feelings, informing 
me it was the first copy struck off, and 
bidding me farewell. I wrote imme- 
diately to him explaining the awkwardness 
of my position, and my ignorance of his 
object in coming to me and wishing to see 
him. The note reached him in the morn- 
ing; he came at once, and all was made 
pertectly smooth between us.” 





* Many years later Macready presented the acting 
part of Virginius to Mr. John Forster, accompany- 
ing the gift with the following letter, preserved in 
the Dyce and Forster Libraries, South Kensington : 

“T enclose the part of Virginius as delivered to 
me (after I read the play at Fawcett’s request in his 
Covent Garden green-room, April 20th) from the 
Covent Garden copy ist, poor old Hill. (You will 
see that even the skill of copying out parts is de- 
clined with our declining drama!) It has been in 


use with me above thirty years. You will smile at 
the Latin memoranda or suggestions to excite my 
feelings ! These I used to write in Latin, some- 


times in Greek, sometimes in Italian, because as at 
that time I could not command a dressing-room ex- 
clusively to myself, [ did not choose that anyone 
who might be ‘chummed’ with me should look 


over, or rather should understand my notes. No 
fear of any of them penetrating beyond English! 
T send you also the identical parchment I used on 


my first performance of this character, and which 
T have kept, with a sort of superstitious partiality 
till it has become what you see, ever since. It 
amazes yet pleases ime these things have interest 
in your eyes—they have none in mine. A deep 
melancholy is on me in thinking and feeling that I 
shall never again excite the sympathies of those to 
whom I feel a sort of absolute affection.” 











HIGH DAIRY-FARMING, 





EvEeryBopy has sung or heard that 
famous old catch, ‘Dame Durden ;” and 
everybody knows that, of all Dame 
Durden’s maids, ‘‘ Kitty was the comeliest 
lass that carried the milking-pail.” But 
times are changed since ‘ Hugh kissed 
Molly,” and all the rest followed suit. Not 
that there is not as much kissing as ever, 
but that, instead of carrying the pail and 
working at the old-fashioned pestle-and- 
mortar churn ; or, if she was a West-country 
girl, scalding her milk and, after “ unram- 
ing” it, making the butter with her lissom 
fingers ; Kitty may be found standing be- 
side the “ Danish Separator,” or using one 
of those weird machines, such as Fjord’s, 
for testing all at once the qualities of milk 
from her different cows. When one looks 
into such a work as “ British Dairy-Farm- 
ing,” by Mr. J. Long (“ Merlin” vif the 
“ Field”), one really trembles for Kitty. 
Why, instead of being a pleasant, un- 
sophisticated damsel, she will develop 
(unless she can stand a vast lot of spoil- 
ing) into something between a Girton 
girl and a female post-office clerk. Ask 
her, “ Where are you going to, my 
pretty maid?” and, if she vouchsafes an 
answer, she’il tell you that she’s going to 
be present at a trial between Greiner’s 
Munich Lactobutyrometer and Professor 
Storch’s Copenhagen Fat Extractor. Per- 
haps, if you take her fancy (for even female 
scientists have fancies), and she grows con- 
fidential, she'll explain to you that the 
lactometer is no real test, and will cite 
the celebrated case in which a sample of 
milk, condemned by the local analyst, was 
passed at Somerset House ; the purchasers, 
however, Were so sure there was adultera- 
tion, that they got a wagistrate’s order for 
a second sample, which was declared by 
the analyst to have been deprived of 
twenty per cent. of its cream. To make 
sure, since doctors differed, the inspector 
went to the farm whence the milk came, 
had the cow milked before his eyes, and 
found in what came fresh from her even 
less fat than in the samples sent to him! 
“There, you see;” Kitty will oracularly 
explain, “no doubt, despite all the fuss 
that’s made, the cow with the iron tail is 
still milked a great deal in London. Out 
of the two millions paid yearly for the 
twenty-three million gallons consumed, 
perhaps seventy-five thousand pounds 
are paid for water. But, still, you cannot 
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be sure that poor milk is not pure 
milk. Old or ill-bred cows and bad food 
will account for a state of things which 
looks like twenty per cent. or more of 
water. The only safe plan is to use a lock- 
up milk-van, such as they do in Germany ; 
that is,” Kitty adds, with a curl of her lip, 
‘if you can trust those who have the lock- 
ing of it. And for the farmer the true 
course is to do as we do” (looking as big 
as if she was one of the firm), “ weed out 
the bad milkers, and never keep a cow 
after her fifth calf.” So might Kitty speak 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century ; and she might even go on to tell 
you that “ sky-blue ” is not always the result 
of over-creaming and dilution ; eating the 
mouse-ear forget-me-not will cause it; so 
will the indigestion which often comes in 
autumn from the aftergrowth of coarse 
flood meadows. It is provoking, though, 
that, when you have got yourlactometer, with 
ether and caustic potash (which, moreover, 
must be of a certain specific gravity), you 
cannot be sure of catching your milk-seller 
tripping. For one thing, the moment the 
caseine begins to coagulate (which it does 
long before the milk is perceptibly sour), 
“the conditions are” (as experimenters say) 
“entirely changed.” 

But what has changed the whole method 
of dairy-farming from a routine of Arcadian 
simplicity to a system as scientific as 
Chicago pig-killing? Why, that word 
Chicago goes a long way to explain it. 
Brother Jonathan has for some time made 
it impossible for John Bull to grow wheat ; 
and now he is sending butchers’ meat, dead 
and alive, over at such a rate that stock- 
breeding will soon be as unprofitable as 
corn-growing. Hence the feverish anxiety 
to make one’s butter pay. Happily, good 
fresh butter will always bring more money 
than that which has crossed the Atlantic. 
And so, if we can beat the Dane and the 
Frenchman, we need not fear competition 
from America. And what is true of 
butter is, of course, truer still of milk. 
Condensed milk is all very well; they 
send eight thousand quarts of it every 
day from the great Milan factory to Lon- 
don, where it is diluted, passes analysis, 
and is sold as fresh milk ; but, till we have 
still further annihilated space, it will hardly 
pay todo that from the American factories. 
Hence our go-ahead farmers are taking to 
machines. How portentous they look in 
Mr. Long’s pages! There is Sourdat’s 
Ecrémeuse, a good deal like anold-fashioned 
sextant without its are; Storch’s Fat 






















































Extractor, like a shewer-bath on the top of 
around table from which springs a very 
forest of pipes ; Ahlborn’s Churn, very like 
a chaff-cutter ; the Glass Churn, resembling 
an air-pump ; Fouju’s Churn, like a Bud- 
dhist priest’s rotatory praying-drum ; and 
Pouriau’s, with its padding of felt and the 
cog-wheels that work its mysterious 
* beater.” 

The wise farmer, therefore, whose land 
will grow the necessary crops is all agog 
for producing as much milk and butter as 
he can. He ought to make it pay, for the 
return is quicker than in any other busi- 
ness. If the figures (I think Professor Amos 
Sheldon is the authority) are right, the 
yearly yield of milk is worth more than a 
third the value of the cows that yield it. 
They cannot yet do as well as that in 
America; they more than treble our 
number of cows, but their value is set 
down at much the same, their market for 
milk not being so good. Yet despite the 
price of milk, say sevenpence a gallon whole- 
sale, we go on trying to grow wheat where it 
won't grow, but where roots, if not grass, 
might be produced in perfection. One result 
of this high price of milk is that we import 
as much butter as we make, and four-fifths 
of all the cheese weeat! By-and-by, when 
we have all got a little poorer even than we 
are now, we shall realise the fact that skim- 
milk is for most people far wholesomer 
than unskimmed. Who in Cornwall ever 
thinks of drinking anything but “ scald” 
milk, which has been skimmed after scald- 
ing ? 

But there is skim and skim, just as 
there is butter-milk and butter-milk. In 
the bonnie North, where butter-milk is 
very popular, they churn the milk in- 
stead of creaming it first, thus giving 
themselves a little more trouble, but 
securing a most delicious beverage, as 
many a tourist knows—a beverage which, 
under the name of “ Whig,” fixed itself as 
the appellation of a now almosi extinct 
political party. 

In the Midland Counties the plan is to let 
the milk stand from thirty-six to forty hours, 
with the certainty that the cream will, in 
summer, be more or less sour, and the 
resulting butter-milk a disgusting fluid of 
which the thirstiest traveller could not 
stomach a mouthful, while the skim-milk 
is often so sour that it has to go with the 
butter-milk into the pigs’ trough. Hence 
the value of the Cooley Creamer and the 
various cooling apparatuses to enable you 
to take the cream off at once, and so to 
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have skim-milk which may be drunk with 
pleasure. 

The Cooley is an American invention, 
based on the fact that milk set in 
deep vessels and kept at a low tempera- 
ture throws up more and heavier cream, 
though thinner, than that set in the old- 
fashioned, shallow creaming-pan. Besides, 
it throws it much quicker, taking only twelve 
hours when the temperature is kept at 
50° in summer and at 45° in winter. Who 
has not seen some of those leaden pans in 
our old-world dairies? They are at most 
six inches deep ; the Cooley cans are twenty 
inches deep and only eight-and-a-half inches 
across, so that in this, as in so many other 
matters, America has turned things topsy- 
turvy. Of course, the great use of the 
Cooley plan, and of the Swartz or Danish 
plan, from which it is copied, ond 
of the Aylesbury method, which is 
adapted from both, is that the skim-milk 
is sweet, But the cream thus raised is not 
ripe enough to make the best butter, so 
the gain in one way is made up by loss 
in another, The ‘cutest plan of all is 
that of Mr. Ellsworth, of Massachusetts. 
The milk is heated to 135° and then 
cooled to 60° and set for cream, stand- 
ing thirty-six hours. In churning his 
cream Mr. Ellsworth adds some skim- 
milk, and he then mixes the butter-milk 
with the milk off which the cream was 
taken, and makes the whole into Cheddar 
cheese. Heating the milk, he says, 
renders the caseine as manageable and as 
easily cured as whole-milk curd; it gives, 
too, a finer flavour to the butter-milk. His 
skim Cheddar is often mistaken for whole- 
milk cheese; so, if the British farmer 
follows his example, he will get half as much 
again out of his dairy as he now does. 

As it is, the relatively small amount of 
cheese made in England is startling. It 
has greatly fallen off, especially in the 
Midlands, since the railways have carried 
the milk up to towns at such low rates, It 
has fallen off, too, because you cannot 
make cheese so cheaply in a dairy as you 
can in a factory. 

In Derbyshire they have a factory like 
that at Newport, Herkimer County, New 
York. There is one in Wigtonshire, near 
Dunragit ; and then there’s the Duke of 
Westminster’s at Aldford in Cheshire ; and 
another at Low Row in Cumberland, which 
goes in chiefly for butter. 

Oo the Continent the factory system 
has long been in full swing, One great 
reason why the Prussians determined to 





have Holstein was because of the pasture. 
They wanted to rival the Swiss, and they 
have done it. The Kiel Company, founded 
in 1877, is as perfect as German chemistry 
can make it. Nothing is wasted; much of 
the skim-milk is made into Limburg cheeses ; 
the butter-milk is turned into sour curds 
and sold at twenty pfennigs the kilo, of 
about two pounds. In a factory you don’t 
need so many Hughs and Kitties, who are 
apt to idle about the farm when their dairy 
work is over. At Aldford, all the work 
connected with two hundred cows is done 
by one man and a maid ! 

If we import cheese we also make ‘“‘bosh” 
andimport “oleo.” Bosh means butter melted 
down and stirred with salt and water till it 
is cold. In this way it may be made toabsorb 
more than thirty-three per cent. of water 
—a great saving to the salesman at the cost 
of the customer. Oleomargarine or butter- 
ine, Mr. Long maintains, is as whole- 
some as butter ; suet, of which it ought to 
be made, being the internal fat of the steer, 
while butter is the fat of the cow’s milk. 
The best imitation may be detected by polar- 
ised light: butter presents only one evenly 
spread colour, green, red, etc., according to 
the character of the selenite plate that is 
used ; oleo is seen under the microscope to 
be covered with stellated crystals of fat, 
each arranged in prismatic colours. Myn- 
heer, as clever at a trick as a Yank ora 
Jap, mixes a little coarse Kampen butter 
with his oleo, and then sends it to us as “best 
Dutch.” Dutch cows, by the way, aresplendid 
nilkers, but their milk is not rich in cream. 
The favourites now are, of course, Jerseys, 
if your climate is not too cold; or (for large 
yield and a paying business) the Schwyt- 
zers, from the canton of that name—such 
as the famous Einsiedeln Monastery herd, 
or that owned by Mr. Page, director of the 
Anglo-Swiss Milk factory at Cham, on the 
Lake of Zug. One knows that there are cows 
and cows; but it is very rare to find in 
England an animal that yields, one month 
with another, ten quarts per day all the 
year round, This is the average of the 
six thousand cows at Cham; and they ex- 
ceed twenty quarts during their three best 
months. At Einsiedeln, the yield is larger 
still. Several of the older cows average 
fifteen quarts through the year and twenty- 
one quarts for the three best months, the 
milk being also so rich that, for three 
months, every seven pounds of it are said 
to have made a pound of butter! And in 
neither place do the cows ever taste arti- 
ficial food, nothing but grass and hay. 
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Now the best English shorthorns cannot 
approach this; our dairy people are very 
pleased to get a pound of butter out of 
twenty-five pounds of milk ; and Mr. Long 
says Shorthorns fall short of Schwytzers 
by some six hundred and fifty pounds of 
milk per cow per annum ; a very sufficient 
reason for giving up the Shorthorns now 
that the beef, which they lay on so readily 
when their milking days are over, comes 
in cheaper from abroad. Schwytzers are 
dear, the best of them cost forty pounds 
on the spot. Dear though the cows are, 
however, the Swiss farmer can afford the 
money; he soon makes it up in wages. 
What would an English labourer say to 
working as they do at Einsiedeln, from 
half-past four in the morning to seven in 
the evening with twenty-two cows under 
his care, for five shillings a week and his 
board? He has to groom his cows (a 
thing seldom heard of in England), and to 
take them for a daily walk, for they are 
stall-fed, which means economy in another 
direction. The Swiss believe that cake and 
roots, while they force milk, lower the 
quality ; and they have the belief, once so 
common in Cheshire, that the natural 
grasses, even those thrown up in dap, 
marshy Jand, are better than the artificial 
ones. Mr. Page has sown English grasses, 
and of course thinks them superior to the 
native growths; but the native farmers 
do not think with him. 

What strikes one most of all is the 
cleanness of the stalls and cow-houses 
generally, for of straw there is scarcely 
any, and rushes are dear ; rush-land letting 
at four pounds an acre, while grass-land 
actually brings from fifty to eighty pounds, 
nearly four times as much as the early 
broccoli and potato patches round Pen- 
zance and Gulval. 

How can the dairyman pay that rent ? 
Why, by constantly treating the land with 
liquid manure (making something too by 
growing fruit trees upon it), and by hay- 
ing no expense of trimming hedges and 
stopping gaps, and no loss from the tram- 
pling of the beasts, which moreover, are safe 
from flies, that are such a plague in there 
sub-Alpine districts. You think the cattle 
are all sent up in summer to the very 
summit of the high pastures round the 
mountain chilets. So the young things 
that have not yet come into the dairy are ; 
and the same with the poorer cows in the 
small upland farms, But in these big 
factories, down in the lowlands by the lakes, 


the cows never get a run after they have 








once grown out of heiferhood and taken 
up their position as regular milkers. I 
suppose the Einsiedeln Monastery herdmen 
get part of their pay in ‘means of grace,” 
for other farmers pay more—from eight to 
ten shillings a week and diet. 

The Swiss butter is not first-class, In 
Paris, where they are out and out the 
best judges of quality, it ranks third, that 
of Isigny in the Calvados standing first, 
and the Gournais second. The smells from 
storage are said to affect it, and the churns 
and other utensils are seldom kept so scru- 
pulously clean as in the Norman dairies. 
It is not that their churns are old-fashioned, 
for what can be more old-world than the 
Brittany Churn—a two-handled earthen- 
ware jar, tall and thin, of classical type, up 
and down which is worked a wooden dolly ? 
Yet Brittany butter, as most of us know, is 
first class. What a differenca between that 
Breton affair and Pierce’s Irish Power 
Churn, with beam and fiy-wheel, just like 
aCornish mine engine! Whata still greater 
difference between the simple old churns 
and that complicated machine, the “ Danish 
Separator,” which, standing on its brick 
basement, with its wheels and connecting 
gear, and pistons and pipesand iron cylinder, 
looks like a little steam engine! The Ger- 
man, or Petersen Separator, is more un- 
eanny-looking still; and the Swedish or 
Laval looks like a big steam-worked toy. 
In all these, centrifugal force is the sepa- 
rating power, the lighter particles yielding 
to it sooner than the heavy ones. Moreover 
they do their work very perfectly, getting 
cream enough for a pound of butter out of 
twenty-four pounds of milk, while, with 
cream raised on the ordinary plan, from 
twenty-six to thirty-two pounds are re- 
quired. But, to succeed in these hard 
times, you must not only get as much as 
you can out of your land and your cow, 
and cream your milk in the most advan- 
tageous way, and help yourself to the 
uttermost by those scientific machines 
which are the farmer’s “‘ resources of civi- 
lisation.” You must also be able, on occa- 
sion, to keep the butter that you have 
made. In summer it is cheap, and more- 
over your clients are out of town or off to 
the Continent. Well, there is Glacialine, 
Aseptine, and the mysterious Omnium of 
the Aylesbury Company, of which half-an- 
nee will keep fourteen pounds of butter 
for several weeks, and double the quantity 
will keep it for as many months. 

The moral of it all is that the British 
farmer must look out for the best milkers, 
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and must unflinchingly reject all that 
are below the mark. He must introduce 
machines gra“ually, as his workers are able 
to bear them, and after they have been 
well proved by the Companies—for some 
of these machines cost a power of money. 
He must economise—not in the direction of 
lowering wages, that‘ won’t pay” in England 
—but in the way of getting better and more 
intelligent work for what wages he gives. 
He must study temperature, use ice, be in 
fact something of a chemist, and he must 
use up the skim and butter milk in the 
most profitable way. Why not go in for 
fancy cheesemaking ? Those soft cheeses, 
Camemberts and Gorgonzolas, that are so 
popular, can be made as well here as abroad, 
if we will only take the pains. 

And skim-milk cheeses will pay, despite 
Datch competition ; and if they are well 
made, they are very good. I used when a 
buy tu eat a thin fist Dorset “ sage cheese,” 
and schoolboys never need wish to get 
anything better. 

We have not quite our proper propor- 
tion of cows to population ; in Cheshire it 
is one to every seven inhabitants; in 
Cambridgeshire only one to every fifteen. 
Hodge just now has been made to be- 
lieve that he is likely to get three 
acres and a cow out of the parson 
and the squire—so that if every Hodge 
got what is promised, there wouldn’t be 
many cows left for the rest of us. I wonder, 
supposing Hodge ywere to get his plot of 
land, and smail holdings (or ownings) be- 
came the order of the day, whether we 
should make more cheese and butter, and 
therefore import less. 

It isn’t machinery that is wanted ; it’s 
management, Look at France: the dairy 
utensils are primitive ; there are absolutely 
none of the new-fangled devices; yet 
French butter always heads the list, be- 
cause Jacques Bonhomme and his wife and 
daughter devote themselves to the making 
of it. They don’t go in for that excessive 
outside cleanness that we find in some 
Dutch cow-houses; but whatever their 
byres may be, the French pots, and 
pans, and churns, are clean as only a 
Frenchwoman can clean them; and, by 
cutting weeds of all kinds and young 
boughs of trees, they secure that mixed 
fodder which (as Dr. Voelcker testifies) is 
so good for the milk; and then they milk 
three times a day, thereby utilising to the 
uttermost the yielding powers of their cows. 
We do not want to copy any one nation in 





Mynheer, for instance, (who sometimes uses 
a dog, turn-spit fashion, to work his churn, 
and such a ramshackle churn it is, that it 
takes an hour at least before the butter 
comes!) has his wooden dairy utensils 
painted, which must be wrong; but we 
want to pick out everybody’s good points 
—-to find out, for instance, why Denmark 
can send us some forty million pounds of 
butter a-year, and why her butter is so 
good as to bring from one hundred and 
sixty to one hundred and seventy shillings, 
while the top quotations of Irish are only 
one hundred and fifty-seven shillings, and 
of Datch one hundred and fifty shillings. 
We must also bring our railways to a 
better mind ; somehow, they all give an 
advantage to the foreigner. American 
cheese costs twenty-five shillings a ton by 
rail from Liverpool to L»ndon; from Ches- 
hire (nearer by five-and-twenty or thirty 
miles), the cost is from forty-two to forty- 
five shillings! From Ipswich it costs four- 
and-ninepence to get a hundredweight of 
butter, eggs, etc., up to town; from most 
Belgian stations the cost by “grande 
vitesse,” vid Harwich, is only three-and- 
twopence, provided at least four hundred- 
weight are sent at a time. 

But the main thing for us is to be 
what the Kitty of to-day, who was 
trained at a Board School, calls “ eclectic” 
—to keep our eyes open, see what suits 
us, and adopt it without the delay which 
has so often been fatal to the British 
farmer. We shail go in largely for ma- 
chinery—no factory can do without it— 
but we must remember that it is not indis- 
pensable for producing even the very best 
of milk or cheese ; Kitty, probably follow- 
ing her master, is growing too fond of it. 
Her parting sally gives a good insight into 
the difference between a new and an old- 
fashioned dairy-farm. You venture to 
say a word in praise of her hands: “Is 
it milking that makes them so soft?” 
“No, I’m sure it isn’t,” she promptly and 
tartly answers, ‘It’s ever so long since I 
did any milking. We used to use Barland’s 
little instrument, with its four electro 
tubes ; but now we've got the American 
Durand’s power-milker, with fly-wheel, 
link-gearing, and all. Why, with that, 
we can milk four cows at a time. No 
more milking for me, if you please.” 
Kitty is a phenomenon, a wonderful 
outcome of these latter days. Let us 
hope that she and three-acred Hodge be- 


| tween them will manage to make us more 
particular ; most have their weak points. |independent of the foreigner. 
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room for both of them,,for the big 
scientific, also for the little farmer; and if 
they do not act soon, America will be se nd- 
ing us butter and milk, as she already does 
cheese and beef—and then however shall 
we pay for all this monstrous lot of imports? 





MONSIEUR GABRIEL. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


CHAPTER I. 

THE old-fashioned little French Protes- 
tani town of St. Zite lies among the hills 
of Gascony. Still undisturbed in this age 
of railways by the scream of a train, it con- 
tentedly carries on its communication with 
the outer world by means of lumbering 
diligences, which clatter fussily in and out 
of the town morning and evening. 

On the outskirts of St. Zi ite, in a square 
substantial house, surrounded by a shady 
garden, lived Monsieur le Pasteur Vidal. 
The pastor's house had a solemn, quiet 
look among its more jeunty ncig shbours, for 
the Vidals were grave and serious people, 
who had brought from a far-off Norman 
town manners and customs which con- 
trasted sharply with the careless, lounging g 
life in which his pastoral duties had placed 
the stern-faced preacher. 

All the ten years of his sojourn among 
his Southern flock he had passed as in the 
tents of Kedar. He was not an easy man 
to live with, for he saw in every trivial 
omission or commission, in each slip of the 
temper or lapse of the tongue, a depth of 
immorality which would at last draw down 
a fearful retribution on the heedless traus- 
gressor. He accounted to himself for his 
every motive, and demanded as stern a 
self-discipline from each of his fellow- 
sinners. 

Madame Vidal was, in her way, no less 
imposing than her husband. She tended 
her house and garden; fed her poultry ; 
visited the poor; mended her househoid 
linen ; and wore her sad-coloured clothes 
with the air of a woman in whose eyes to 
take life lightly was the sum total of all 
the seven deadly sins. 

To this uncompromising couple, late in 
life, had come the care and education of 
Marcia Caxton, a high-spirited English 
girl 

Before her marriage Madame Vidal had 
been the governess of Marcia’s mother ; 
perhaps she was less severe and more love- 
able in those days. Anyhow, when Mrs. 
Caxton lay dying in Paris, she sent for her 
old governess, and with many injunctions 





and tears, confided to her and her husband 
the charge of her only child and of her 
fortune. 

Madame Vidal could not refuse, and 
from that day Marcia became her daily 
anxiety and her nightly preoccupation, the 
one final complication of her arduous 
life. 

Marcia did not mean to be a trouble to 
Madame Vidal; she was not “ méchante,” 
but the restraints of the pastor’s household 
were a little tiresome. She would have 
liked to enjoy herself as much as the small 
sphere of St. Zite allowed, to be able to 
shirk her lessons now and again, to talk 
without thinking, and to la ugh a at nothing 
or everything, according to her fancy. 

Madame Vidal had other notion s She 
guarded her young charge carefully from 
frivolous amusements; she chethat any 
approach to levity ; and, above all, she in- 
sisted on a careful study of French grammar, 
illustrated by La Fontaine’s Fables. She 
had hoped—good woman that she was— 
that by steady discipline she should at last 
bring Ma reia to her own standard of an 
earnest-minded member of ancleny. 

But Marcia at eighteen was no nearer to 
Madame Vidal’s ideal than “she had been 
when first she came to St. Zite. If change 
there were, Madame used to say sadly, it 
was that she was more thoughtless and 


self-willed—which meant that she had 
found Marcia’s nature wholly a 

found Marcia’s nature wholly at variance 
with the lines she had shaped for its 


development. 

In the pastor’s garden, one soft August 
morning, sat this troublesome Marcia, pro- 
fessedly preparing a history lesson “for 
Madame Vidal. Sho had arranged herself 
with her books under the shade of a trellis 
beside the low parapet of the garden which 
overlooked the road. She was not very 
busy, however, for with her finger between 
the leaves of her closed book she sat scan- 
ning the dusty road and watching the 
occasional foot passengers, while she re- 
peated mechanically from time to time 
Henri IV., 1589, Louis XITI., 1613. For 
which method, or rather want of method 
of getting over her work, she knew that 
Madame Vidal would presently take her to 
task, and she was prepared to listen to a long 
lecture with a meekness which bordered 
on indifference ; for, let me ask, what is 
the use of being eighteen years old, of 
being beautiful, and of having sweet 
memories and hopes to dream over, if one 
cannot spend a sunny morning idly and 
bear the consequences with equanimity ? 
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Presently the town clock made a great 
clamour to announce the hour of ten, which 
meant that Madame Vidal had given the 
final stroke to her household work, and that 
she was sitting in her room waiting for her 
pupil. But the clock appealed in vain to 
Marcia; she did not even hear it; while from 
the way in which her eyes turned constantly 
in one direction, it seemed as if her desu!- 
tory observation must have a definite hope. 
She would scarcely have confessed this even 
to herself, which shows how little she was 
fitted, by the natural bent of her mind, to 
live in daily contact with Monsieur le 
Pasteur Vidal. Suddenly a bright blush 
came over her face, an eager joy flashed 
into her dark gray eyes and then veiled 
itself under her drooping lids, while a 
subtle change passed over her whole atti- 
tude in unmistakeable manifestation of the 
delicious consciousness that her day was not 
going to be a dull blank ; that she had been 
looking forward to something, to someone, 
and that she was not disappointed. 

The personage who played the part of 
Prince Charming to this impassioned Prin- 
cess came up the narrow, dusty faubourg 
with a jaunty and somewhat self-conscious 
air, as he spied Marcia’s white dress gleam- 
ing among the greenery above the garden 
wall. He seemed fully aware that inside 
that white dress a heart was beating in 
double-quick time, because his step was 
coming towards her. He was a very pre- 
sentabie man, with an air of fashion abovt 
him which savoured not of St. Zite. His 
features were good, and were improved by 
a long moustache, which concealed a hard 
and rather coarse mouth. His age was 
uncertain; he might have been anything 
between a blasé five-and-twenty and a 
young forty. 

When he reached the spot where Marcia 
sat—oblivious of everything but of his ap- 
proach, though her eyes were cast down— 
he took a hasty look up and down the 
road and then halted beneath the wall. 

“T’m afraid I’m horribly bold and im- 
prudent to try and see you like this,” he 
said ; “ but I cannot exist any longer with- 
out alook at you. You must not scold me 
for coming.” 

**Scold you!” ejaculated Marcia, ‘Oh, 
Gustave, I am only too glad to see you.” 

“Thank you, my darling, for that; for 
do you know I was beginning to think you 
didn’t care to see me any more? The sight 
of you and the sound of your voice re- 
assure me, otherwise I have been fancying 





all sorts of things.” 


“ What sort of thiags? Why?” 

“T fancied I had vexed you, or that you 
were going to cast me off,” returned Gus- 
tave. “ You see it is ten whole days since 
you have given me a chance of seeing you. 
It is ten days since you have been to La 
Luquette. Everyone of those days I have 
made an excuse to go and see if you were 
there. At last, yesterday, Mademoiselle 
Valérie told me she was expecting you.” 

“And so she was,” said Marcia plain- 
tively, ‘for I had promised her; only, you 
see, I am treated like a baby, and made to 
stay at home like a nun.” 

‘“* But you used to goto Madame Murat’s 
just when you chose.” 

“T used to,” replied Marcia; “ but lately 
Madame has taken a prejudice against my 
visits there. She does all she can to keep 
me away from La Luquette altogether. It 
is very hard.” 

“Very hard,” he repeated. ‘Do you 
think, darling, that an inkling of our 
secret has reached her ears, and made her 
watchful ?” 

*‘T don’t think so,” said Marcia, ‘She 
would have said something about it I 
fancy, if she had heard anything; I trem- 
ble sometimes at the thought that she 
knows. Oh, Gustave,” she went on, after 
a pause, “I do so envy the girls who don’t 
have to keep their love a secret. It will 
be so long before I am of age and can do 
as I like, without troubling myself about 
Monsieur and Madame Vidal. Two years 
and a half still!” 

“Never mind, darling, it will slip away 
with patience. I would go and ask for 
you to-morrow, only I know—we both 
know-—what that would lead to. Do you 
know,” he added with a curious smile, “I 
sometimes think that Monsieur Vidal would 
rather like to marry you to that Monsieur 
Gabriel whom you talk of ?” 

“My dear Gustave,” cried the girl, 
“how can you say such foolish things! 
Do you know who Monsieur Gabriel is ?” 

* Yes, I know perfectly. He is a very 
good young man ; a protégé of the pastor’s, 
who has taught you to play at chess, and 
who comes every evening of his life to 
look at you.” 

“Quite wrong,” retorted Marcia; “he 
comes to study with Monsieur Vidal; and, 
besides, he is a common person, the son of 
a weaver ; his mother irons my dresses.” 

“Well, you won't deny the chess ?” 

“Not altogether,” she said laughing, 
“but very nearly.” 

‘“He’s a lucky dog,” sighed Gustave. 
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‘ What wouldn’t I give to be Monsieur 
Gabriel !” 

“What you would give? 
ever seen him?” 

Not that I know of.” 

“Then let me tell you what you would 
be like if you were Monsieur Gabriel 
Chalmont instead of Gustave de Valade. 
You would be a clerk—a mere drudge—in 
Monsieur Murat’s office. Your great 
ambition would be to become a pastor. 
Your chief interest in life would be the 
study of Hebrew. You would be unin- 
terestingly ugly, with long hair straggling 
on to your collar. You would wear un- 
couth clothes and boots, and an impossible 
hat, and you would live in the narrowest 
street in the town. Would you like it?” 

“Certainly, I should,” he _ replied 
promptly, “if the disguise would impose 
on Madame Vidal.” 

* Ah well,” laughed Marcia, “it is quite 
possible that Monsieur Gabriel would not 
agree to the exchange.” 

“‘More than possible,” he returned dryly. 
“ After all, he is far better off than I am. 
People don’t scout him for an evil-doer as 
they scout me.” 

“T didn’t mean that,” said Marcia gently. 
“ And besides, darling, you must not mind 
that you have been spoken ill of. I believe 
in you.” 

The girl’s face emphasised her words, 
and for an instant there was silence. His 
face softened as he looked at her. 

Marcia,” he said, “you are going to 
throw yourself away on me. You have 
your life all before you, you are an inno- 
cent child. You are worlds too good for 
such a man as I am.” 

“T’m not, indeed I’m not,” broke in 
Marcia, eagerly. ‘I would . 

But what she would, remained untold, 
for her assurance was cut short by the 
harsh voice of Francoise, Madame’s fac- 
totum, crying in a tone of remonstrance : 

“ Mademoiselle Marcia, here is already 
half an hour that Madame waits.” 

Marcia started; her history book fell 
from her hand on to the road below. 

“T am coming, Francoise. I forgot all 
about the time,” she said. 

“ And your book, Mademoiselle,” grunted 
Fran ¢ oise. 

As Marcia took it from her lover’s out- 
stretched hand, their fingers met for a 
momentary clasp. 

‘Come soon, my angel,” he murmured, 
“and try to look now as if I was a 
stranger.” 


Have you 











‘‘ Mademoiselle,” said Francoise severely? 
as she followed Marcia into the house. 
“ Mademoiselle surely does not know all 
that is said about Monsieur le Baron de 
Valade,” 

“ What do you mean, Francoise ?” 

“T mean that if Mademoiselle consulted 
Monsieur and Madame in the choice of her 
acquaintances they would not allow her to 
number M. le Baron among them.” 

* You are very impertinent, Francoise. 
You don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

“Tt would be more to the purpose,” 
muttered Francoise, as Marcia disappeared, 
“to know what Monsieur le Baron has 
been talking about. Madame is quite 
right ; the silly child has picked up some 
worthless friends at Madame Murat’s, and 
the most worthless of all is Monsieur de 
Valade—at least, if we may go by what 
they say of him.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


MoNSIEUR GABRIEL sat among his 
books in a room of the bare-looking apart- 
ment, which was his home in the Rue des 
Fréres. The sound of his father’s loom 
came, deadened by distance, from the little 
workshop opening on to the street, while 
from the adjoining room was heard the 
thud, thud of his mother’s irons over some 
immaculate linen, 

Engrossed with what he was doing, 
Monsieur Gabriel heard neither the one 
nor the other; or, rather, these sounds of 
labour were to him as the monotonous ac- 
companiment which followed the obbligato 
of his meditations. 

Mareia’s portrait of him, harsh as it 
sounded, was by no means overdrawn. As 
he sat over his writing, with his long, 
slightly waving hair falling forward, and 
his pale face resting against one of his 
large clumsy-looking hands, he fully 
justified the expression that he was most 
uninterestingly ugly. But the heavy ugli- 
ness of his features was redeemed by an 
expression of resolution and self-reliance 
which gave them a certain dignity and 
force. It was possible that study and 
thought might some day bestow on him a 
degree of refinement which would make 
him almost attractive. 

The elder Chalmont had worked as 
a linen weaver all his life, for in far- 
away, primitive St. Zite, machine-made 
linen was looked on as a cheap and nasty 
innovation. He did not earn very high 
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wages at his toilsome trade, but, like many 
another Frenchman of his class, he was 
careful to provide his son with the best 
education within his reach, in order to 
qualify him to make his way in the world. 

At sixteen Gabriel left the Ecole Com- 
munale to become a clerk in the office of 
Monsieur Murat, the Mayor of St. Zite. 
Chalmont hoped that the boy would climb 
by means of his stool in the notary’s office, 
to a knowledge of the law, and that his 
earnings, well economised, would pay for a 
course of study later on at Paris. But 
Gabriel did not endorse this project. His 
heart and hopes were centred on a very 
different object. To study for the pastorate 
had been the one dream of his boyhood ; 
this ambition had brightened his dull home 
and lightened his irksome work. 

M. Vidal, charmed with the boy’s 
sturdy energy and patient enthusiasm, un- 
dertook his gratuitous instruction until such 
time as he could afford to go to college. 
Gabriel’s gratitude was unbounded, and 
for four years his life contained nothing so 
delicious as his occasional lessons in 
Hebrew, Greek, and theology. 

After which there came a day when his 
pole-star suddenly grew pale. It did not 
set—he steered by it still; but its light 
was weakened. His studies, and to make 
the necessary leisure to follow them, were 
no longer his first thought and his one 
desire. It was the advent of Marcia 
Caxton in the pastor’s household which 
wrought this mischief, for Gabriel Chal- 
mont, poor, plebeian, plain as he was, could 
not hinder himself from falling deeply and 
passionately in love with Madame Vidal’s 
beautiful, rich, and headstrong pupil. 
Alas for his Hebrew and Greek since that 
misfortune had befallen him! He worked 
at them still, but under what difficulties ; 
with what pauses for foolish, passionate 
reverie ; with what haunting recollection of 
a face whose eyes would pursue him till 
his dying day, and which had never given 
him one tender glance in return for his 
unmeasured, speechless devotion ! 

At this moment Monsieur 


Gabriel 


| should have been laboriously employed 
' on the Book of Numbers in the original, 
| instead of which, had you looked over his 
| shoulder, you would have seen that the 
| sheet of foolscap before him contained 


an elaborately written poem, entitled 
“L’Espoir,” and signed ‘Chalmont 
Gabvie!,” with many flourishes, Further- 
more, a Latin motto immediately under 
the title suggested “Ut folium ventis.” 





They were not very original verses as to 
matter or metre, but they had a good deal 
of pathos in the way they set forth in 
their rhymed triteness how for the love of 
the fairest of women the poet would be 
content to give up all hope—all hope but 
that of being able to love her for ever ; all 
hope but that of his own unreasoning con- 
stancy. Poor, sentimental youth! How 
hard he had worked to polish these lines ! 
and now he would lock them into his most 
secret hiding-place lest any eye should 
chance upon his secret. And when he 
had thus locked them away he pushed 
back his flowing hair, took his hat—the 
hat that Marcia had called impossible— 
and went his way down the steep stairs 
and through the town, until he reached the 
faubourg where stood the house of the 
pastor. 

The oftener Monsieur Gabriel went into 
the region beautified by the presence of 
Marcia, the more troubled and tremulous 
he grew on his approach. Should he see 
her or not? Would she be gracious to 
him, wou!d she flout him, or would she 
ignore him utterly? He never knew 
which to expect, or which made his heart 
beat the most overwhelmingly. 

This evening, at all events, the question 
was soon settled, for, as he mounted the 
flight of steps that led from the road to 
the garden path, he saw his queen of hearts 
walking up and down among the rose 
trees. She was bare-headed, and the light 
of the sunset touched her soft, brown hair 
aud richly tinted cheek with a magic 
charm. It seemed to Gabriel that she 
had an aureole round her head and the 
glow of Heaven in her eyes. It was not 
the sunset only which glorified thus the 
girl’s face. She was dreaming out her first 
love-dream in the quiet, sweet-scented 
garden, and as she clasped her fingers 
loosely together she seemed to feel the 
lingering touch of her lover’s hand. Mon- 
sieur Gabriel walked timidly into her 
paradise, and, strange to relate, instead 
of resenting the interruption, her inward 
happiness made her smile upon him 
benignly, because she knew that would 
please him, and she felt inclined to please 
all the world for the sake of her own joy. 

‘‘ Ah! Monsieur Gabriel,” she cried, “ it 
is you—you have come with your books ; 
but Monsieur Vidal is not at home just 
now.” 

“ Not at home,” repeated Gabriel dis- 
consolately, “then I had better go back 
home.” 
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“Oh no, pray don’t. Monsieur won’t 
be long—at least, I don’t think he will, 
and he would be sorry if he heard you 
had been disappointed. Come in and wait 
for him. Madame is somewhere about.” 

Gabriel’s mild brown eyes filled with 
ecstasy as Marcia turned and walked with 
him up to the house, 

“Madame!” she called first into one 
room and then into another. There was 
no answer. “It is odd,” she remarked, 
“T saw her a minute ago, She would 
know all about Monsieur’s movements.” 

Monsieur Gabriel looked embarrassed. 
Duty and decorum, from a French pro- 
vincial point of view, bade him ‘begone. 
Inclination tempted him to stay. The bliss 
of a téte-a-téte would be mitigated by the 
feeling that it was stolen fruit. But Marcia 
was evidently superior to such misgivings. 

“You will wait, won’t you?” she said. 
‘Tl play at chess with you if you like 
until they come in.” 

She repented the offer as soon as she 
had made it. These games of chess were so 
deadly dull. He was always so nervous, and 
he never seemed to enjoy winning the game. 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle,” he said 
humbly ; “if you have time.” 

“Time!” exclaimed Marcia. “It is a 
mercy to kill some of my time for me; 
but remember this, please, Monsieur 
Gabriel, that the last time we played 
you gave me the game, which spoilt the 
fun. You must do your best to beat me. 
I like fighting. If you don’t try to win 
all you can, it is so very dull.” 

“Very well, Mademoiselle,” he replied 
again very humbly. 

However, despite Marcia’s injunction, 
this game went the way of many another 
one they had played. Gabriel, who was 
a clever player, moved his pieces about 
cautiously and aimlessly, so as to do as little 
harm as possible to his adversary’s game. 

Marcia, always reckless, and now pre- 
occupied, alternately did rash things and 
sank back into her day-dreams. 

“Tt is your turn to play, Mademoiselle,” 
Gabriel said when, after a longer pause 
than usual, he had looked up to see her 
eyes fixed on vacancy and totally oblivious 
of his last move. 

“Is it? I beg your pardon. 


Ah, what 
have you been doing—am I in check ? 
No, not this time, but on the brink of it. 


All right, I will put my queen there.” So 
saying, Marcia inconsiderately thrust Her 
| Majesty into the jaws of ruin. 

Gabriel looked at her aghast. 





“‘Tenez, Mademoiselle, you have madea 
mistake.” 

“ Oh, so I have—I have given you my 
queen. What a goose I am, I have ruined 
my chance !” 

“Put it back,” said her opponent mag- 
nanimously ; “move something else, it is a 
pity to lose it.” 

“ Move something else! Indeed I won't. 
It was my own fault, and the move is 
made. You must take the piece, and I 
must bear the loss.” 

“T couldn’t, Mademoiselle, I couldn't 
possibly,” cried Monsieur Gabriel. “ It was 
an oversight of yours, you didn’t mean to 
do that.” 

“Nothing of the kind. It was pure 
stupidity, take it at once, I shan’t move 
it again. Very well, if you won’t take it off 
the board, I will.” 

Their hands met over the contested 
piece. For an instant he shrank as if 
ashamed of his audacity, then the thrill 
which her cool, light touch sent bounding 
through his veins, gave him courage, his 
hand closed over hers with a clasp which 
made her start, and, when she looked into 
his face with wonder, she saw a look there 
she had never seen before. 

Her lip trembled, but she did not speak 
nor try to set herself free; a sense of awe 
stilled her at the sight of his soul flaming 
up in hot passion to his pale, heavy 
features. The next instant he was on his 
knees at her feet, pouring out in words she 
could scarcely follow the whole pent-up 
story of his love. 

Never, never did I dream of venturing 
to say these words to you. I know not 
why I say them now. An hour ago, five 
minutes ago, they were as if impossible to 
my tongue. I had vowed to carry my 
secret unuttered all my life, and now that 
I hear it as it passes from my lips to your 
ears, it seems to me that it. is not I who 
am telling you of my love for you, but that 
my voice has betrayed me—that I am mad. 
Yet how can I have kept silence so long ? 
You were but a child and I but a lad, when 
I loved you first. I have given you the 
best years of my youth. Your name, your 
face, your voice, are the food of my inmost 
being. You have taken possession of me. 
I do not belong to myself. Iam poor. I 
am as nothing, but no man on earth could 
hold you dearer than I hold you. I call 
Heaven to witness that my love is greater 
and stronger than all love that shall ever 
be given to you in this world.” 

The force and strangeness of his words 
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had so overpowered her that she had 
listened to him passively. She dared not 
break in on the vehemence of the outburst 
that rushed from his long subdued passion. 
Her silence gave him a wild, desperate 
hope ; in the frenzy of the moment he drew 
her towards him by her hands which he still 
held, and, clasping her to his breast, pressed 
his burninglips tohersin a longclinging kiss. 

With a violent effort Marcia freed her- 
self. White with rage she rose and stood 
above him. 

“ Howdare you?” she cried. ‘*‘ How dare 
you? You—a low-born creature, to offer 
such an insultto me? If I live a thousand 
years I will never forgive your atrocious 
Insolence. How dare you presume to love 
me? I hate you for it.” 

They were cruel words and they were 
unjust, but Marcia felt no remorse for them 
or pity for him as she darted from the room. 

A little while afterwards Madame Vidal 
returning, found Gabriel still on his knees, 
leaning his head against Marcia’s empty 
chair, while violent sobs shook his frame 
convulsively. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she exclaimed, “he is ill 
—he is in a fit, Francoise, Francoise, 
come quickly,” 

“‘ No, no,” he sobbed out, “let me alone. 
I want nothing. It is nothing.” 

“But something must have happened. 
What is it?” 

“Do not ask me, madame,” he replied 
weariedly, “it would be impossible to tell 
you.” 

‘Impossible! Nonsense! You are 
talking riddles. Where is Marcia? I see 
you have been playing chess. Has your 
trouble anything to do with her ?” 

“Madame,” he replied, “my trouble re- 
lates to something too private, too sacred 
for discussion. I thank you for your sym- 
pathy, and I beg a thousand pardons that I 
have forced my grief uponyournotice. Ihave 
acted like a fool. I bid you good evening.” 

And Monsieur Gabriel, despite his un- 
gainly figure and plebeian gait, left the 
room with an air of dignity which changed 
the whole look of him. 


= m | 
VICTIMS. 
By THEO GIFT. 
Author of ‘* Lil Lorimer,” “An Alibi and its Price,” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. BURT'S STORY. 
“ WHEN we saw that the Count was 
really dead,” Burt wrote, after giving the 
previous history of Marstland’s pursuit of 











his wife, and her re-marriage, with which 
the reader is already familiar, “it became 
evident to me that the sooner we took 
ourselves off to a place of safety the better. 
The surgeon was attending to Marstland’s 
arm, which, though not broken, had a 
nasty wound in it, the bullet having 
passed upward, tearing the muscle in an 
ugly way; and the Count’s second, an 
honest, amiable-looking young fellow, came 
up to me, and said that, as matters had 
turned out so unfortunately, he thought I 
had better get my principal out of the way 
as speedily as might be ; but that he wished 
to say first, that, however much he must 
deplore the fate of his deceased friend, the 
affair on our side had been conducted ac- 
cording to the strictest laws of honour, 
and that he should be happy to make a 
deposition to that effect if required. On 
that he handed me his card, and went off 
to bring up the Count’s carriage which had 
been left at some little distance ; and if 
Marstland would only have taken advice, 
and come away with me then and there, 
we might both have been in safety at the 
present moment. As it was, however, he 
wouldn’t even listen to me, but simply 
shook my hand, thanked me for all I'd 
done, and bade me be off as quick as I 
could, adding : 

“My first duty is to my wife—to tell 
her that she is free—and that I have kept 
my word to her, and nothing you can say 
can keep me from that, let what will hap- 
pen to me afterwards.’ 

‘Of course, I told him that he was mad, 
that he would certainly not be admitted 
at the Chalet, and, even if fhe forced an 
entrance, he would as certainly be arrested 
there. He only smiled in answer, and 
told me to button his overcoat over his 
wounded arm and let him be off; so, 
seeing that argument was useless, I told 
him that if he would not go with me, I 
should not go any farther than Paris, 
where my student days had made me 
acquainted with places where a man could 
be almost as safe from pursuit for a time 
as in England or Belgium, and gave him 
the address of the one where I now am— 
a top back room in a huge building let out 
to working people, needy journalists, and 
the like, in one of the dingiest alleys of 
the Quartier Latin. It was nearly five 
o'clock then, a dull, wet, foggy morning, 
and, as we parted, the mist seemed to swal- 
low him up before he had gone a dozen 
paces from me. I saw no more of him, 
and made my way here at once, where, as 
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I expected, 1 have remained unmolested 
ever since, and where I received the news 
of his arrest, which, as I also expected, 
took place within little more than an hour 
after we parted. This morning I got a 
long letter from him which he had con- 
trived to get smuggled to me without the 
knowledge of the authorities, and, as I had 
already caused private enquiries to be made 
at the Chilet, I am able to give you a 
pretty full history of what happened 


| there. 





“Tt seems that, thanks to the early 
hour and the fog—which grew denser 
every moment—he reached the Chilet 
without attracting any observation, and, 
remembering my warning as to the un- 
likelihood of his being admitted, deter- 
mined to make an entry for himself after 
the same fashion as he had done before, 
and once in the garden trust to chance for 
an opportunity of reaching his wife’s pre- 
sence, or at least of making his own known 
to her. 

“ He managed it accordingly, though not 
without difficulty owing to his disabled 
arm, which obliged him to slip off his cum- 
bering coat and leave it on the one side 
of the wall while he climbed over to the 
other; but, once in the garden, Fortune 
favoured him beyond his wildest hopes, 
for, while carefully skirting the house 
under shadow of the thick belt of shrub- 
bery which surrounded it, he was suddenly 
stopped short and startled by finding him- 
self in front of a room opening on to the 
lawn with French windows, through which 
to his unutterable delight and astonish- 
ment, he beheld in full view the very per- 
son whom he was in search of, Vera St. 
Laurent (I call her by that name because 
it is impossible for me to use the only one 
to which I suppose she has any legal right) 
herself ! 

“She was lying on a couch fully dressed, 
with her face, pale and wasted-looking even 
in sleep, turned towards him, and her lower 
limbs covered with a warm furred mautle. 
There did not seem to be anyone with her; 
and even in the joy and agitation of finding 
her so near him, Marstland wondered how 
she could manage to sleep at all while her 
husband and the man who, by virtue of 
the law, called himself such, were fighting 
for the possession of her, and still more 
how she came to be doing so in an ordinary 
sitting-room and without even having taken 
the precaution of drawing the curtains to 
shut her out of view of whoever might be 
passing. There was no time to lose, how- 








ever, on such thoughts, as the Count’s 
body might be brought back at any mo- 
ment and forestall the tidings he had come 
to break to her; and, having gently ap- 
proached the window and found that it 
was only fastened by a simple catch, he 
decided not to startle her by knocking, 
but to push it back with his penknife and 
enter, 

“Tt was not possible, however, to do even 
this without some slight noise, and though 
Vera did not move or appear to be dis- 
turbed by it, someone else, to his intense 
dismay, did, for, as the window swung 
back a loud shriek greeted him, and there 
started up from a chair in a corner a tall, 
red-haired woman, whom he recognised as 
the one who had been sent to fetch his 
sweetheart home from the Josephses on the 
occasion of their first parting. . . 

“And here I’d better break off and tell 
you, what I learnt from my own enquiries 
at the Chalet, how this woman and her 
mistress happened to be passing the night 
in the way in which he found them. 

“It seems that the unfortunate bride 
only recovered from the swoon into which 
she had fallen during the struggle between 
Marstland and the Count to go into violent 
hysterics, which increased every time the 
latter attempted to approach her, and 
lasted until sheer exhaustion brought on 
another fainting fit more prolonged than 
either of the former ones. Dreadfully 
alarmed, her mother insisted on a doctor 
being sent for; and the latter not only 
pronounced the girl to be in a most critical 
state, but, on finding out something of the 
facts of the ’ ‘case, forbade the Count to 
come within sight or hearing of her, de- 
claring positively that unless his orders were 
obeyed on this point brain fever or actual 
insanity might be the result. He even 
banished Madame St. Laurent from the 
patient’s room, having noticed that, instead 
of clinging to her mother in her in- 
tervals of consciousness, the unhappy girl 
shrank from and even tried to thrust her 
away, accusing her of having deceived and 
ruined her, and piteously entreating those 
about her to send for Marstland or let her 
go to him, into the street or anywhere out 
of that dreadful house. In the state she 
was in, however, it was obviously impossi- 
ble for her to be moved, even if the Count 
would have consented to such a measure ; 
but, as the only means to calm her, the 
doctor insisted on her being permitted to 
be dressed in her ordinary walking attire 
and brought down to a sitting-room on the 
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ground-floor, so that his repeated assu- 
rances that she was not a prisoner, and 
should go out as soon as she was well 
enough, might not seem to be without 
foundation. 

‘Here, then, she was established under 
charge of the maid Joanna, who, in default 
of her mother, had been hastily sent for ; 
and the doctor, having seen her so far 
soothed, administered a powerful sleeping- 
draught and left, ordering the house to be 
kept perfectly tranquil. 

“The narcotic took effect at last. On 
condition of the blinds not being even 
drawn down, so that at the first- gleam of 
morning she might get up and go out—-the 
one idea predominant in her mind—the 
poor girl had allowed her maid to coax her 
into lying down on the couch ; and, once 
asleep, she slept so soundly that, after a 
time Joanna followed her example, tired 
out by the excitement and anxieties of the 
day, and by her patient’s piteous, hysterical 
cry that Marstland was being murdered, 
that the Count had gone away to murder 
him, and that when he came back he would 
do the same by her. 

“Under these circumstances a more unto- 
ward event than poor Marstland’s sudden 
entrance could hardly be imagined. The 
servant, as I have said, screamed outright ; 
and Vera, startled thus suddenly out of 
her narcotised sleep, bounded upright as 
though she had been shot, and sat, her 
eyes fixed and full of an awful ex- 
pression on Marstland, as, taken by sur- 
prise at the appearance of his old enemy, 
he stopped short on the threshold, his tall 
figure in its white shirt-sleeves smeared 
and dabbled with crimson stains, which 
had broken out afresh from the exer- 
tion of climbing the wall, his face wan 
and stern-looking from agitation and loss 
of blood, presenting a weird and ghastly 
appearance in the gray and misty light. 

“For one second she sat thus; then, as 
he made a step towards her, a sound more 
terrible than any cry, a laugh, shrill and 
horrible beyond all conception, broke from 
her lips, and she fell to the ground in a 
fit, after shrieking out : 

“<«He! His ghost! 
killed him! They have killed him! 
my turn now,’ 

“Joanna flew to her assistance, and 
Marstland himself, filled with horror and 
remorse at what he had so unwittingly 
done, knelt beside her, trying to revive 
her, to make her hear, assuring her that be 


Oh, they have 
It is 


was alive and safe—that he had come to! 





protect her and take her away: all that a 
few hours before would have been most 
comforting and beneficial to her. It was 
of no use now, however ; and her lover, 
seeing by the lights of his professional in- 
stincts the real state of the case, forced 
himself to put aside his own feelings for 
those of the medical man, and was pro- 
ceeding to take more practical measures 
for the restoration of the poor girl, and to 
force Joanna to leave off the reproaches 
and lamentations she was showering on 
him, and do what he bade her for the same 
purpose, when both became aware that a 
loud knocking which had been going on at 
the front door for the last minute or so 
had suddenly ceased, and had been suc- 
ceeded by the tread of many feet, and a 
confused sound of voices and some 
smothered cries in the hall. 

“The next moment the handle of the 
door was softly turned, and Madame St. 
Laurent, her face ghastly with some recent 
terror, entered, making a gesture as she 
did so to silence and keep back those in 
the hall behizd her; but the sight of her 
daughter’s prostrate form, with Marstland 
supporting and bending over it, seemed to 
appal her beyond even the power of crying 
out, and before she could recover herself the 
open French window was darkened by a 
fresh intruder—a commissary of police, 
who advanced into the room and laid his 
hand on the young Englishman’s shoulder 
with the ominous words : 

**Au nom dela loi! I arrest you for 
the assassinatioa of M. le Comte de Mailly 
in the Bois de Boulogne this morning.’ 

* Marstland took it very coolly. He had 
guessed the moment he heard the noise 
outside that it signified that the Count’s 
body was being brought home, and know- 
ing the risk he had run in coming to the 
house, was prepared for what followed. 

“Tt is all right,’ he said, speaking in 
French and very distinctly. ‘Ihave killed 
him certainly, because he tried to rob me 
of my wife, this poor girl whom you see 
before you; but it was a duel—not an 
assassination, and he wounded me in re- 
turn, Let me be for a few moments, how- 
ever. I will go with you willingly after- 
wards ; but Iam a surgeon as well as a 
husband, and as such I tell you that this 
lady is at the present moment in such a 
critical state, that without the most unre- 
mitting medical care it may be impossible 
even to save her life.’ 

«In that case it is fortunate that a 
doctor who has already been sent for to 
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certify to M. le Comte’s death is now 
in the house and: can attend to her,’ the 
commissary said; and when Marstland 
found that the gentleman in question 
was a physician of repute, and the same 
who had already been in attendance 
on Vera that day, he made no further re- 
sistance, but, laying the girl gently on the 
couch, pressed one kiss on the unconscious 
lips which had last kissed him back in the 
little parlour of the Guernsey lodging- 
house, and, holding out his hand to the 
other doctor, said : 

**¢ Monsieur, I confide my young wife 
to your care. Do your best to save her, I 
entreat you; and remember this, if she 
dies her blood will be on the head of her 
parents, that miserable woman there and 
her husband, who sold her to the man 
from whom I have delivered her.’ They 
took him away after that, and not too 
soon, for in the carriage he fainted from 
the pain of his arm and loss of blood com- 
bined ; and the prison surgeon who was 
called in to attend him pronounced him to 
have so much fever that it was a wonder 
to me that he was able to write to me the 
same night, and even to speak of himself 
as ‘all right,’ though nearly frantic with 
anxiety for the poor girl whom he had left 
in so critical a condition. Unfortunately 
my information as regards her is of the 
saddest nature. She is in a high fever, 
perfectly delirious and raving incessantly, 
and the gravest fears are entertained for 
her. Possibly her death might, as things 
are, be the best thing that could happen 
to her, poor girl! but I dread to think 
what the effect of it on poor Marstland 
would be. His present position is a 
dangerous enough one at the best, and I 
do hope his friends will bestir themselves 
on his behalf and secure him good legal 
advice, for de Mailly was, it seems, a man 
of considerable influence, even in the 
Parisian world, and has many powerful 
friends here.” 


It is needless to describe the feelings 
aroused in Marstland’s three friends while 
reading this long account of what had 
befallen him and the unhappy girl with 
whom he had linked his fate. They were all 
good, sincere, thoughtful people in their dif- 
ferent ways, and even Mrs, Burt, who had felt 
some natural irritation at first against the 
young surgeon on the score of her hus- 
band’s detention, could not find it in her 
heart to say anything severe of him now, 
when whatever faults he might have com- 





mitted had met with so severe a punish- 
ment. 

Poor fellow! It is indeed a terrible 
situation,” she said gravely, and with a 
tremble in her voice, while Leah vainly 
tried to press back with her fingers the 
tears which would overbrim her eyes. 
‘“* And even if she does die he will always 
feel as if he were to blame for it ; though 
really, as John says, it might be for the 
best—— ” 

“Oh, no, no, no! She won’t die. Don’t 
say that. She can’t; it would be too 
cruel,” Leah broke in excitedly. ‘Oh, 
think of her, so young, and what she must 
have suffered before her mind could break 
down in this way !” 

“To me it seems as if it must have 
broken down before,” said the Professor. 
“‘What could have induced her to enter 
into this unnatural second marriage? Can 
either of you understand it ?” 

“No; I think with you she must have 
been mad,” Mrs, Burt answered. “It 
seems wholly incomprehensible otherwise, 
and, indeed, if you don’t mind my saying 
so, I did think her rather—rather deficient 
in intellect the only time I talked to her.” 

“Oh, but indeed you were wrong ; that 
was only shyness. She was very shy, 
very timid and silent ; but you've no idea 
what a pleasant companion she was when 
you were alone with her; how sympathetic 
and intelligent——” Leah could not get 
on. She was nearly breaking down again. 
Father,” she said eagerly, “ may 1 go to 
Lady Hessey and see if she has heard the 
same news? Mrs. Burt will let me take 
her husband’s letter in case—lI feel as if I 
must be doing something,” she added, with 
a sort of sob. 

“Go, then, by all means,” said the Pro- 
fessor kindly, “and tell her that, as it is 
too late for me to start for Paris to-night, I 
shall do so by the eight o’clock express 
from Charing Cross to-morrow morning, 
and shall be happy to do her bidding there 
in any way she may desire. It is a pity, 
though! I had a lovely specimen of 
‘chara’ sent me to-day which I was wish- 
ing beyond all things to examine under the 
microscope.” 

“Oh, never mind the ‘chara,’ father 
dear!” said Leah, kissing him. “It is so 
good of you to go. And you will see 
about poor little Vera too the first thing, 
won’t you? You will think z 

“* My dear, I think of her the most of the 
two; and I shouldn’t wonder if I went 
down to that accursed Chalet before I even 
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saw Marstland or settled myself anywhere 
for the night. Yes; I might even send 
you a telegram if I thought I could afford 
it. Go off, now, to Lady Hessey.” 

‘‘Well, Professor, you certainly are 
good!” Mrs. Burt exclaimed when Leah 
was gone. ‘ But, do you know, I had no 
idea your daughter was so much attached 
to Miss St. Laurent as she seems. It was 
quite a recent friendship, wasn’t it? And, 
indeed, when I first heard a rumour of Dr. 
Marstland being engaged I fancied ——” 

“ Leah’s friendships are very real things 
to her, whether old or recent,” the Pro- 
fessor interrupted rather hastily. ‘“‘ Be- 
sides, in this case she cannot help feeling 
herself in some way answerable for this 
poor little girl whom she brought over here, 
and undoubtedly encouraged in liking and 
being intimate with young Marstland. It 
has been an unfortunate affair altogether, 
and I can quite understand her feelings 
about it, though I don’t think myself that 
she has any cause to blame herself for her 
part in it.” 

Nor did Leah herself in her calmer mo- 
ments, when she had time to review the 
matter by the light of her own good sense ; 
but there were other times when she felt 
almost crushed under a vague sense of 
guilt—a burden of responsibility which no 
reasoning could shake off—and when she 
asked herself, with bitter self-scorn and 
remorse, whether a foolish fear of betraying 
any undue jealousy or feeling with regard 
to Marstland had not led her to rather 
thrust Vera into his arms than otherwise, 
to encourage their mutual admiration for 
oneanother; to further téte-’-tétes; and in a 
thousand ways to assist in bringingabout the 
engagement which had just come to such a 
disastrous end. Naomi had disapproved 
of it at the time, had pointed out to her 
that Vera’s ignorance of the world, and of 
the ways of society in general, was alto- 
gether abnormal; that she seemed to have 
no natural tact or discretion, no “juste 
milieu” between a stiff, timid reserve and 
the extreme of childish confidence and 
trust; and had suggested that Leah ought 
to teach her a little “ savoir-faire,” give 
her hints here and there, and not allow 
her to follow so uurestrainedly the bent 
of her own il!l-directed impulses and en- 
thusiasms, 

‘She adores you, so she would be sure 
to mind anything you tell her,” Naomi 
had said; but it was because Leah knew 


thin. 
was 


is; knew how absolute her authority 


with her friend was, and how implicitly the 





latter would obey whatever she said ; that 
she hesitated to say anything. The power 
for doing, for checking, had belonged to her 
then; and she had refrained from using it 
lest, even in her own mind, the motive for 
such action should appear capable of mis- 
construction; and now it was taken from 
her: now she sat in the hansom cab, which 
was carrying her to Lady Hessey’s, crying 
her very heart out in a tempest of impotent 
indignation, sorrow, and pity which, but 
for the slight relief afforded her by the 
errand she was on, seemed as if it must 
have suffocated her. There are people 
whose first instinct in trouble is to rise up 
and do something either to remove or to 
work it off; just as there are others who 
have no other capacity than to sit down 
under it and weep; and Leah belonged to 
the former category. Hers was an active, 
clear-sighted nature, quick to plan, reso- 
lute in carrying into action, incapable of 
thinking of herself where others were con- 
cerned ; the very girl whom one would 
have imagined as born to do and endure, to 
face great difficulties and surmount them ; 
to take a heroine’s part, in fact, and play it 
nobly and triumphantly to the end. And 
instead, by some perverse contrariety of 
fate, her réle in life was to do nothing but 
the most common-place things, to give 
singing-lessons, to cut out her own gowns, 
to make herself pleasant and useful to her 
friends and family, and do little common- 
place acts of charity to those outside: a 
small, contemptibly small, and unromantic 
part, with no scope or room for anything 
great or noble in it; while Vera, on the 
other hand—poor, simple, narrow, childish 
Vera, feeble to a fault, incapable of choos- 
ing for herself in the smallest matter, de- 
testing action of any sort, and asking 
nothing better of life than to live in a 
pleasant atmosphere and be ruled by a 
tender hand—she, of all people, had been 
dragged by the same ironic fate into the 
position of a heroine indeed; had been 
given the choice for good or evil in ques- 
tions at once the most subtle and the most 
important; had had her own honour, and the 
lives and honour of others, hanging upon a 
word from her lips; and (as might have 
been expected) had sunk altogether under 
the weight of such a burden, and had not 
only been crushed and mangled by it, but 
had overwhelmed almost all belonging to 
her in the same ruin, 

There was no answer just then to Leah 
in her dumb revolt against the shipwreck 
which had laid waste these two lives so 
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subtly linked with hers; but before the | friend than at that moment, when no fibre 
cab had come to its journey’s end, she of her soul could either comprehend or 
had summoned enough of her wonted | condone the line of action of which she 
self-command to lay it aside for more | had been guilty; but, as she had said her- 
practical matters, dry her tears, and make | self, what one cannot understand one ought 
herself fit to meet Lady Hessey with the | not to judge, and if she could do nothing 
same clear intelligence and cordial, yet | else for the girl whom George Marstland 
delicate, sympathy, which had delighted | loved, she could at least be true to her; 
the baronet’s wife with her on her last | could stand up for her, and take her side 
meeting. Lady Hessey had not heard wholly and solely, without even allowing 
from her brother himself, but from their | herself a glance at that other of whom she 
family lawyer, who told her he had dared not even think while his claims for 
had a telegram from Dr. Marstland an- pity tugged so rebelliously at her heart- 
nouncing his marriage and arrest for duel-| strings. So she fought Vera’s battles 
ling, and asking two things: first, that | bravely, and with so much fire and elo- 
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legal assistance might be sent to him; and, | 
secondly, that his family would not be-| 
lieve anything they saw in the papers until | 
they heard from him direct. The lawyer 
added that his head-clerk, a very clever 
young man, was to leave for Paris on the | 
following day ; and Lady Hessey, finding | 
that Professor Josephs was going too, gave | 
up her own initiatory desire to do the same 
thing, and declared that, after all, men 
were of much more use in such difficulties; 
and further, that she knew that Sir George 
would not have allowed her to go, lest the 
just and proper severity with which she 
ought to treat her imprudent brother, 
should be merged in injudicious fondness 





and indulgence by the sight of his wounds | 


and afiliction. 


quence, that at last Lady Hessey came 
very near to guessing her secret, and ex- 
claimed in an impetuous way: 

“Ab, if it was you, Miss Josephs, and 
somebody else was speaking as you do, I 
might listen! What do you think—I must 
tell you—I have always been dreadfully 
afraid of you with regard to my brother, 
because of your being a Jewess, you know, 
not for any other reason ; but really, now 
that I see you, I only wonder at his having 
escaped heart-whole, unless, indeed ”— 
without a nervous laugh, half questioning, 
half incredulous—“ he didn’t escape, and 
this terrible folly is the result of pique at 
| your having refused him.” 
| No, Lady Hessey, I never refused your 





| brother, and he never proposed to me,” 
Leah was grievously disappointed. Fond- | said Leah quite coolly, and without even a 
ness and indulgence, though not permis- | rise of colour. ‘Indeed, I hope that the 
sible from her, an outsider, seemed right | thought of any need for ‘escape’ never 
and desirable in an only sister; and be- | entered his mind in connection with me. 
sides, she had hoped that in going over to | Possibly he remembered as well as you and 
Paris Lady Hessey would have taken on | I do that I am a Jewess.” 
herself the réle of Vera’s sister-in-law, and , But you might become a Christian,” 
would have gone to her and insisted on | said Lady Hessey, “I almost wish you 
seeing, and (if needful) protecting her. | would. Do you know that I belong to a 
Lady Hessey, however, had no such inten- | society for the conversion of Jews?” 
tion. Her condemnation of the unfortunate | ‘Do you?” said Leah, more coldly still; 
girl’s conduct, of her weakness, immorality, | “so does the wife of that Mr. Bart whose 
and faithlessness, was scathing; and she | letter you have been reading. I also belong 
would have frankly expressed, not only it, | to a society which I started royself after I 
but a very sincere wish that the culprit’s | first heard of this one of yours. It is one 
death might cut short an imbroglio which | for the study and preservation of Judaism 
must be to the lasting damage of her| among Hebrew girls and women; and, 
brother’s life, if she had not been silenced | though it is very small yet, I hope it will 
and put to shame by the warmth of Miss grow and prevent ignorant people from 
Josephs’ indignation. | being ‘converted,’ as you call it, to other 
Never, indeed, had Leah felt more | religions, for mere want of knowing what 
keenly the imperious need for an abso- y 


, | they are giving up and what they are em- 
lutely passionate loyalty to her poor little | bracing.” 
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